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Rzaper, I have a confession to make—one I 
am very much ashamed of making—one I ought 
to be ashamed to make—but, I am an old bache- 
lor—not so very old either—I am only forty— 
but, a—not young bachelor. How it hgs come 
about—how such a doom has fallen upon me— 
for what sin I am thus punished I know not. 
All I know is, that it is not by my own will or 
election I am that I am. 

‘An old bachelor! faugh! the thing I have espe- 
cially disaffected from childhood. A dried up, 
fussy, quiddling, selfish old rogue of a bachelor, 
the very idea sickens me—and to think of the 
imminent peril in which I stand drives me to 
despair. It is‘hard—lI, who have always so loved 
and admired the ladies—I, who have always been 
80 gallant, so susceptible, it is unmerited. 

Why, I remember when I was only ten years 
old, paying my devoirs to a little beauty of six. 
All the knowing ones laughed and winked at 
the manifest fancy. It was remarked, ‘‘ What 
@ ladies’ man little Master Jacky was already— 
it was plain enough he would never be an old 
bachelor!” Ah, blessed prediction, oh! glorious 
prophecy, would it had been fulfilled! Alas! for 
the dreary reverse, the desolate unfulfilment of 
that radiant hope. 

I am a man, as I flatter myself, peculiarly 
fitted for the domestic relation; a man who de- 
lights in creature comforts; a man who likes 
& clean shirt, a neat house, a warm fire, and 
stockings well mended; a man who rejoices in 
being coddled, and coaxed, and kissed; (on this 
last point I don’t speak from experience, but 
from an intuitive self-knowledge) a man who 
would have swelled with a due sense of his im- 
portance as the head of a family: and that such 
® man, I say, so desirable as a husband—so 
desirous of filling that happy relation, should 
have been cast away on the desert sands of celi- 
bacy, does seem like a departure by nature from 
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her prime law—no waste of material. Am I not 
forced to see, hard as the fact bears on me, that 
she wastes no single leaf—no thread—no fibre 
even; all is applied, re-produced, economized. 
Why then? Am I more worthless than the dead 
leaf, the dew-drop, a straw, that she has cast 
me away as quite useless?—or what is just the 
same, turned me into an old bachelor? 

*<But how does it happen?” I hear some im- 
patient reader exclaim. ‘To hear men talk 
now-a-days, one would not think they had any 
difficulty in getting wives—indeed their some- 
what conceited-sneers and inuendoes would seem 
to infer that the difficulty lies on the other side.” 

So they say, good reader—so they say—-but I 
have not found it so. Those whom I have fan- 
cied have not fancied me, and those who might 
perhaps have condescended to fancy me, my 
perverse disposition, or my evil star, prevented 
me from fancying. I will instance one such 
case. 

Fanny B——, a nice girl—a clever girl—a 
good girl, though a poor girl. Her friends tried 
hard to make the match—it is no vanity but the 
truth to say so—and Miss Fanny herself I could 
not but perceive was not averse. I saw all her 
good qualities, all her attractions. I saw them, 
but I could not feel them. I actually took myself 
to task, scolded myself, abused myself, reviled 
myself, flouted myself for my coldness to Miss 
Fanny. -I-said to myself, ‘‘ You stupid old fool, 
you ass, you—you bachelor, don’t you see— 
here “you ‘are at thirty-seven, and if you don’t 
Marry now, you never will, it is your last 
chance; here ‘is ‘a ‘pretty girl, ‘a deal too good 
for you, amiable, clever and willing, and what 
more do you want?” 

“ Ay, willing, there was the rab. oo willing 
for my fastidious fancy. I never could bring 
myself to propose for her, simply because I knew 
she was expecting it—simply because I saw that 
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I could never open my mouth but that she was 
thinking, ‘‘Here it comes—he is going to make 
love, or say something now.” 

How could aay man of epiit end independence 
make love under such ? ‘Even with 
the awful penalty of old hood before me 
I could not, and did not, propose for Miss Fanny. 

Can the reader understand such crotchets and 
whims? If he cannot, he cannot understand 
me, and I may as well stop writing, for I am 
full of them. 

As in Fanny’s case, so in many others, scru- 
ples as absurd, perhaps, but as unconquerable, 
have stood in my way, and forbidden me to reach 
the golden apple of matrimony. 

As I have spoken of those whom I could not 
lowe, I should perhaps speak of those I could— 
but upon this theme I can touch but lightly and 
tenderly. The shadow of past sorrow rests upon 
it. Twice I have felt the thrill of genuine affec- 
tion, and twice experienced the mortifying grief 
of knowing it unreturned—to confess so much 
is to avow that I have endured no small amount 
of human. misery, ag those will testify who like 
me-have loved in vain. 

But that is all gone and past—the sharp, old 
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present dilemma I want aid and comfort. My 
question is, what shall I do to be saved from 
bachelordom? Kind editor, or gentle readers, 
can you not give me counsel? 

I don’t want to be a bachelor—TI hate to ve 
one. I cannot old bachelors, never 
could—should be obliged for the sake of con- 
sistency to desperately hate myself if I became 
one—but how can I avoid my impending fate? 

My difficulties stated succinctly appear to be, 

First, the intractability and obstinacy of those 
whims or prejudices which forbid me to marry 

woman who is willing to marry me. 
“Seok the intractability and obstinacy of 


3 those women who refuse to marry me without 


that voluntariness. 

Dear editor and readers, are these difficulties 
insuperable? Write, I beseech you, and relieve 
the anxieties of a much distressed and long suf- 
fering man. Perhaps you, Mr. Editor, as a man 
Speers in such delicate matters, may be 
able to“give me an invaluable, a serving hint. 
Or perhaps some fair, pitying spirit may, in 
Christian charity, extend a helping hand to 4 
poor fellow mortal on the brink of an abyss— 
the dismal gulf profound of musty, fusty, rusty, 





griefa have worn themselves dull—but in my 


dusty, crusty old bachelorhood. 





THERE I8 DARENES 


BY FRANCES HENR 


Tere is darkness in the chamber, 
There is gloom upon each face, 

Empty stands the baby’s cradle, 
And a coffin in its place. 


Fast. the burning tears are falling 
On the face forever cold, 

Oh, ’tis but a little coffin, 
Yet a mother’s heart doth hold! 
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There is wailing in the chamber, 
Where sweet baby’s voice was heard; 
Baby’s voice that came like singing 
Of the earliest Spring-time bird. 


Oh! the great world jostles onward, 
But the mother’s world is still; 
Yet she murmurs ’mid her weeping, 
Tis our Heavenly Father’s will. 








SONNET ON 
BY W. 4. 


To catch, ere yet Decay had robb’d that shrine 

Of Innocence and Beauty, once called mine, 

And fix each fleeting grace, Death spared his prey: 
Thanks to thee, Artist, and thine Art divine !— 
Yes, there all beutiful in death she lay, 
Companion’d by the rose-buds o’er her shed— 
Snatched, even as she, from parent stem away, 


A STATUE, 
SIMPSON. 


But fragrant yet, and yet unwithered! 
But, gentle Artist, not thy magic skill, 
Which can so well each lineament portray, 
Could give that Beauty’s ever-varying play 
Of sweet expression—from the morning’s grey 
Its roseate blush—to sunny, dazzling day! 

} Ah, me! but in my heart she liveth still! 
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AUNT HAPZIBAH AT THE DONATION PARTY. 


BY MISS GAROLINE E. FAIRFIELD. 


‘Wildfire Hall, January 1st. 

‘Warn I first came up'here, Mag, to this lone- 
some old place, I thought I should never survive 
the winter, one has always such horrid ideas of 
the winter in the country, you know: but I must 
say I have been for once agreeably disappointed. 
I do really begin to think rural life not so very 
unendurable after all. To be sure every house 
isn’t like this; and everybody hasn’t an aunt Hap 
to play off pranks upon, or a cousin Al to play 


them. I really do think aunt Hap is, after ail,’ 


@ treasure; though at first I set her down for as 
tormenting an old bore as ever afflicted a family 
of lively young people like ourselves. As for Al, 
he really is an incomparable joker. He is like 
nothing else in the world but the monkey in the 
Happy Family at Barnum’s; stirring up every- 
body to mischief, and especially delighting to pro- 
voke the weazen-faced, asthmatical old Tabby, 
whe sits in the corner, looking a blood-thirsty 
upon the little mice who go brushing their long 
tails past her very whiskers. 

A week ago to-day, which was Christmas, 
there was a donation party at Mr. Stanley’s. 
Ever since aunt Hap’s affair with her “‘epiritual 
partner,” alias the ghost of Jim Larned, alias Al 
in a white sheet, she has been especially spite- 
fal about parties, and dancing, and beaux, and 
actually came near influencing uncle Wildfire, 
who is a good man at heart, although he does 
think it incumbent upon him, as deacon in the 
church, to make himself as much as possible like 
& walking tomb-stone, to forbid our attending 
any dancing parties. However, thanks to Kate, 
who hase fall share of that inestimable quality 
known as woman’s wit, she didn’t succeed. If 
Eve was naughty when she pulled the wool over 
Adam’s eyes, she was kind enough to transmit 
the art to all her daughters, so I, for one, will 
never abuse the dear old lady. 

As I said, Christmas was donation day at Mr. 
Stanley’s. Of course as the half sister of Deacon 
Wildfire, and the presiding genius of his house- 
hold, it was plainly the duty of aunt Hap to favor 
the occasion with her presence; and we young- 
sters must also testify our regard for the worthy 
pastor in a similar manner. 

“I dread it,” said Kate, as we were talking 
over the matter the day previous, ‘‘for of course 





we shall ‘have no dancing, and in such a mixed 


assemblage as there will be there, there will be 


no alternative but those rude, boisterous plays, 
like ‘Blind Man’s Buff’ and ‘Hunt the Slipper.’ 
I never could endure them.” 

“They are well enough,” said Al, ‘for such 
parties as we have when all uncle Warren’s chil- 
dren come down here, and we go into the great 
dining-room for a real frolic; but for anything 
else they are terrible bores.” 

‘For my part,” said I, “‘I don’t see how any: 
body, even aunt Hap, can advocate them in pre- 
ference to a quiet quadrille. Even the fancy 
dances are far more innocent, I think.” 

“Oh! aunt Hap was brought up in those good’ 
old times. Then, being an old maid, all the milk 
of human kindness has curdled in her bosom, 
and the whey that runs off once in awhile when 
she gets into a fit of lecturing us, ‘all for our 
own good,’ is somewhat acid. How I do hate’ 
an old maid. I never read the marriage list in 
the newspaper without a feeling of intense thank- 
falness, that somebody’s nephews and nieces are 
spared the torment of an old maid aunt. Tex- 
pect I shall marry, one of these days, just out 
of pure benevolence.” 

*Self-sacrificing youth,” said Kate, laughing; 
‘but here comes aunt Hap this minute; I won- 
der what is to pay now?” ' 

‘¢Well, gals,” said aunt Hap, with the sweetest, 
that is to say, the least vinegary expression which 
she could command, as she sat down by the table 
upon which our work-baskets stood, “I suppose 
you are e’en a’most ready for the party. Law, 
now, Lizzie, that. ere is a powerful pretty thing 
you’re a making. What mout it be?” 

It was a Chenille head-dress upon which I was 
working, but that the bright showy colors should 
attract aunt Hap’s favorable notice, so astonished 
me that I could scarcely repress my wonderment 
as I replied to her question. 

“Shayneel, is it? Well, that’s a queer name, 
but it’s drefful pretty. I ’spose you. think 0’ 
wearin’ on’t to-morrow night, don’t ye?” . 

I replied in the affirmative. 

«Well, I think it’ become. ye, and I don’t 
doubt you'll be just the prettiest gal there.” 

Now as it is very well known through the 
family, that Tam no grent favorite a aunt 
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Hap, being regarded by her as a very carnal- 
minded young person, given up irredeemably to 
the vanities and follies of this present evil world, 
this little bit of flattery was somewhat astound- 
ing. ‘What is in the wind?” thought I. ‘Has 
aunt Hap had an offer? Has some unhoped-for 
declaration of love acted as a sweetener upon 
her usual acidity? Has somebody been pouring 
pearl-ash upon that fountain of curdled ‘milk?’ ” 
recurring to Al’s metaphor. A shrewd whisper 
over my shoulder let in a ray of light upon the 
vexed question. 

«An axe to grind, Lizzie. Look out or you'll 
be promised for some complicated piece of cap 
manufacturing before you know it.” 

“You see I was young myself once, gals,”,; 
continued aunt Hap, ‘‘and it ain’t so long ago 
yet that I’ve forgoc it, thongh my memory is 
uncommon treacherous, to be sure; and I know 
what it is to be proud of one’s good looks.” 

A sudden upraising of Al’s eyebrows and a 
comical gesture, provoked a smile which I could 
not repress. Aunt Hap saw the smile, divined 
its cause, and laid up a grudge against Allan, 
which she is sure to pay over with interest one 
of these days, I can’t help it; if Al will be so 
funny, I don’t know as it is my duty to run the 
risk of an explosion to save him from the conse- 
quences of his own acts. 

“As I was about to remark,” continued aunt 
Hap, ‘‘I think it is everybody’s duty to dress in 
a way that’s becomin’. I don’t believe, and you 
know it, in curls and flounces and fol-de-rols, but 
I think folks ought to ‘provide things decent in 
the sight.of all men;’ that was the apostles doc- 
trine, and it’s mine; I consider it’s my duty to 
go to the donation party, though you know, gals, 
both on ye, that I don’t approve of parties in 
general, but this is a different thing; and I do 
suppose now that I ought to have a new cap to 
wear; and I thought now, Lizzie, since you was 
- from the city and knew the ways of folks, and 
bein’ too as you had pretty considerable good 
taste, maybe you’d make me one.” 

“Certainly, aunt Hap,” I replied, ‘‘I shall be 
very happy to cblige you in the matter, if you 
will trust me.” 

“Well, then, I'll go up stairs and get the 

” 


“Now you see,” said Allan, as she left the 
room, ‘‘aunt Hap is human after all; much as 
she scolds and frets about the foolishness and 
extravagance of young women now-a-days, she 
isn’t above the weakness of her sex. Sc pile on 
the bows, Lizzie; set the streamers flying, and 
then we'll watch and see who the old lady sets 
the new cap at first. Do you know, girls, I have 





& notion we can get some spirit out of this dona- 
tion party yet.” 

Aunt Hap returned shortly with sundry old 
maidish-looking bundles of faded yellow fringe, 
and sitting down by me, commenced unrolling 
therefrom various bits of laces and ribbons, and 
a few coarse artificial flowers. I suppose I must 
have surveyed the stuff with a dubious expres- 
sion, noticing which, aunt Hap began to make 
some apologies. ; 

**You see, Lizzie, I ain’t never extravagant. 
I don’t believe in buying new things when you've 
got old in the house that will do every grain as 
well, These ere have all been nice things in 
their day, and I reckon we can get something 
out of ’em yet. There is a good deal of that 
lace that is very good; and them pink and yaller 
ribbons is just as nice as new. I took ’em off 
of a couple of caps when I went into mourning 
for my grandmother, six years ago, this fall; I 
thought then they’d come in play some time. 
Lone folks never keeps no such things, but I 
always do. There is Jim Larned’s widow, she 
that was Sally Casewell, she is the most con- 
sarnedist extravagant critter I ever did see. 
When she went into mourning for her husband— 
much she mourned him, I guess, they say she 
scolded and jawed him continerally as long as 
he lived, and now he is dead, she’s a hoity-toity- 
ing around with every feller that comes in her 
way. Mis’ Mosier’s girl was.a tellin’ me, last 
night, how she see her out a sleigh-ridin’, night 
afore last, with. somebody she thought looked 
jest like Seth Warner; he that married Polly 
Gravell, and she died o’ the influenza, Now 
such goin’s on among people of their age, and 
members of the church too, that had ought to 
know better, in my opinion is nothing more nor 
less than downright scandalous. I ’spose they’ll 
be at the donation to-morrow; and of course 
Sallie will be rigged out in all her nippenny-fip- 
pennys. She’s left off her mourning now, and 
they say she does dress to kill.” 

‘‘Bat what about her going into mourning, 
aunt Hap?” said Al, ‘“‘you began to tell us some- 
thing about her extravagance.” 

**Now, Allan, you know I don’t never accuse 
nobody of nothin’. I’ve got enough to do to take 
care of my own faults; we ain’t none on us per- 
fect—I no more’n the rest—but I must say that 
I never should have throwed away all the nice 
things that Sally Casewell did, just beeause my 
husband had happened to die. It was jest as 
good as throwin’ them away to give ’em to that 
silly-pated niece o’ hern to be flouted out at 
dancin’-school, and sich like places; to say 
nothing about the sin of the thing; encouraging 
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carnal amusements among the young. There’s , 


with her shining black foretop curled in the most 


no mistake about it, Sally Casewell is a most an } becoming manner; a new wrought collar, bought 


awful extravagant piece; but I guess she’ll find 
out some folks can dress as well as others.” 

All this time she had been assorting and 
arranging the odd-looking bits of finery, re- 
marking occasionally that ‘‘some on ’em was 
worn more’n she thought for,” and others ‘‘had 
got yaller a lyin’.” Al took occasion of her 
pre-occupation to whisper slily, 

“The murder is out, Lil; she’s going to set 
her cap for the widower; so make it dashy as a 
peony.” 

Kate, who understood the joke, now suggested, 
“TI have some lace up stairs, aunt Hap, which 
will answer better than any of yours;” and 
without stopping to hotice the delighted excla- 
mations of the spinster, ran away to bring it. 

If you think I am going to initiate you into 
all the mysteries of the making of that cap you 
are mistaken. Suffice it to say that between aunt 
Hap’s rather original taste, and the wickedly 
mischievous suggestions of a very officious young 
gentleman, who might have found better busi- 
ness elsewhere, I was more than once nearly in 
despair of achieving anything like a creditable 
result. At last, however, it was completed; the 
pink and yellow bows, and faded artificials were 
all arranged to a nicety; and when aunt Hap 
tried it on by candle-light, Allan paid her a pro- 
fusion of compliments, and finished by striking 
an attitude with his hand upon his heart, and 
with a most obsequious bow, declaring himself 
the slave of her charms; and with a smile of con- 
scious triumph, aunt Hap bore off the miracle 
of art to her own apartment. 

‘Bless me!” said Al, ‘‘how the dear old Venus 
will shine to-morrow night: I do believe she will 
succeed in captivating the widower; and mind, 
Lil, if she does catch him, I shall give you all 
the credit; and you shall live on pound-cake and 
sugar-plums all the rest of your life.” 

The married people were invited to come in 
the afternoon, and the young folk in the even- 
ing; so about four o’clock uncle Job came in, 
and inquired of aunt Hap if she were ready for 
the party. 

‘Well, brother Job,” she replied, “I’ve got a 
good deal to see to this afternoon that I can’t 
put by; and I guess you'll have to go over alone, 
and I'll come by-and-by with the girls, ’twont 
make no great odds, I suppose.” 

‘Certainly not, sister Hapzibah,” said the 
deacon, with a quiet smile, as he drew on his 
buckskin gloves and left the house. 

We were all ready soon after tea, waiting for 
aunt Hap, and she made her appearance directly; 





expressly for. the occasion, fastened by an old- 
fashioned broach over a figured alpaca dress, 
grass green in color, But the crowning article 
of her dress, and the one in which she evidently 
took the greatest delight, was the new cap. It 
was set jaunti!y back upon the crown of her 
head, and the strings, which were one of pink 
and the other of yellow ribbon, instead of being 
tied discreetly under her chin, flaunted back over 
her shoulders like streamers. 

‘‘She does look blooming, and no mistake,” 
whispered Allan, gravely, loud enough for the 
delighted spinster to hear. ‘Blamed if I 
wouldn’t like to kiss her.” 

‘‘Oh! Allan,” said aunt Hap, with a groan, 
which was assumed to hide a smile, “will you 
never remember that you are a deacon’s son, 
and a baptized member of the church?” 

When we reached Mr. Stanley’s, there was 
already quite a large party assembled, and the 
sport of the evening was well under weigh. 

‘‘There’s the widder,” whispered aunt Hap, 
eagerly, and pointing to a bright-eyed, trim- 
looking little woman of about thirty, who was © 
chatting pleasantly with a tall, rather ungainly 
specimen of masculinity, ‘‘and that is Seth War- 
ner she’s a talkin’ to. Ain’t she a brazéen-look- 
ing thing?” 

A romping game of Blind Man’s Buff was 
going on in the centre of the room; Frank 
Peters was blinded, and as he came near Allan, 
I heard Al whisper something in his ear, and 
in a minute more he pushed the handkerchief 
up so as to get a peep out. The next instant 
he sprang toward the corner where we were 
standing, and throwing both his arms around 
aunt Hap’s neck, exclaimed, 

“I’ve caught somebody,” and then giving her 
a kiss on each cheek. ‘Good evening, Kate. 
I’m glad to see you.” 

“TI ain’t Kate,” screamed aunt Hap, atruggling 
to free herself from the strong embrace of her 
captor. ‘I’m Hapzibah Dorcas Greenleaf; and 
1 ain’t used to bein’ used in this way. Go ’long 
off.” Frank had let her free by this time, and 
was apologizing with utmost apparent humility 
for his unintentional rudeness. ‘Really, aunt 
Hap,” said he, gravely, but with a wicked twin- 
kle in his eye, ‘‘if you will look so blooming, you 
must expect to be taken fora girl. I am sare 
the company will agree with me, that the mis- 
take was a perfectly natural one.” 

.Eyerybody was laughing too much to regard 
this appeal; while aunt Hap was smoothing 
her ruffled feathers and striving to regain her 
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‘amiability, which it is my private opinion was 
really no difficult matter. 

“Goodness gracious me, to think that I should 
bekissed by a man,” she murmured, half audibly ; 
that was the dying out of her wrath, for in a 
minute more she turned to me and asked ina 
smiling whisper, ‘if I didn’t think Frank Peter 
was a dreadful pretty young man.” 

The game was ended by this time, and some 
‘one proposed “Pawns.” Allan was appointed to 
‘gether them, and in his tour le apprdached Mrs. 
Larned, who was sitting near aunt Hap, and 
striving with becoming assiduity to engage the 
stately spinster in cheerful conversation. 

“Unuele Simon says point up,” he exclaimed, 
to the merry little widow. 

“Oh! Fm-not in the play, am I, Allan?” she 
replied, gaily. 

“Yes, indeed you are. There shall nobody 
escape when I am pawn-master, unless they 
escape by their wits: So ‘point down.’” 

Down went the widow’s thumb unbidden by 
“uncle Simon.” ‘A pawn, a pawn,” was the 


cry, and the widow tossed him a dainty little 
pocket-handkerchief edged with lace. 
Come, aunt Hap, it is your turn now.” 
“Allan, I am amazed at you, trying to engage 


@ woman of my sense in such foolish, nonsensical 
sports. Let them take part in ’em that hain’t 
sense enough to see the folly of it; for my part, 
Tm disgusted with sich goin’s on.” 

“Carefally, aunt Hap, this is a donation party, 
and we are at the minister’s now; people don’t 
fiddle and dance here, they only play kissing 
plays; so no sermonizing, but give us your 
pawn.” 

*¢Marcy to us, Allan, I hain’t got nothin’ to 
give ye.” 

“Yes, you have; there’s your bottle of smell- 
ing salts,” said he, seizing the precious bottle 
which she always carried in her hand. 

“Ludy, Allan, you can’t have that; what shall 
I do without it when I have the headache?” 

Qh! you'll have » chance to redeem it by- 
and-bye, never fear.” 

The selling of the pawns had not proceeded 
far, before I noticed the widow’s pretty hand- 
kerchief suspended over the head of Kate, who 
was judge. 

‘Fine or superfine?” asked Kate. 

“Superfine.” 

I can’t say certainly that there was any un- 
derstanding between Al and Kate; but two or 
three times in the course of the play, the apt- 
ness of the penalties looked very suspicious. 

“Let her pick cherries with Mr. Warner, and 
band them down to aunt Hap and Frank Peters.” 





' “What's that about me?” asked aunt Hap, 
nervously. 

«Oh! not much; P’ll soon show you,” said Al. 

Two chairs were placed opposite each other 
in the centre of the room, in one of which stood 
the widow, and in the other Mr. Warner. Aunt 
Hap was then led to the gentleman’s right hand, 
and Frank took his station opposite her by the 
‘side of Mrs. Larned: Kisses were thén exchanged 
between the'first couple, which were to be handed 
down to the others. “ 

“Well did I ever,” exélaimed aunt Hep, as 
the widow put up her pouting lips t» Mr. War- 
ner, ‘that beats me;” bat in a minute more, a 
hand was laid upon her shoulder, and before she 
was aware the ripe cherry was transferred to her 
own fave. 

Probably aunt Hap was struck with amaze- 
mént, for she made no resistance till it was all 
over; then she shrieked and struggled, and 
declared she was néver so “put upon” in all her 
life. Straight to Mrs. Stanley she went with her 
grievances. 

“To think that I; Hapzibah Doreas Green- 
leaf, # deacon’s sister, should be so misused in 
a minister’s house. Mis. Stanley, I never ex- 
pected it.” 

**Oh, the youtig people don’t mean any harm; 
they must have somé amusement, and you know 
dancirg is prohibited. For myself, though I 
imust say, 1 much prefer it to these rudé plays.” 

“How can you say it, Mrs. Stanley. There 
was Sally Casewell that was, she was a real 
Herodisses’ daughter; she'd ’a danced John the 
Baptist’s head off of his shoulders, just as quick 
as she’d ’a eat a meal of vittles, that she would. 
Ob! I don’t think kissin’ is nothizig near so bad 
as dancitig; but I didn’t like to be put down 
there on the floor to take ’em second-handed.” 

Luckily aunt Hap was called for just that 
moment to redeem her pawn, so Mrs. Stanley 
wasn’t called on to reply: 

“Come, aunt Hap, here’s a chance to redeem 
the precious smelling-bottle. Kate says you must 
kiss Mr. Warner Yankee fashion.” 

«Kiss Mr. Warner! why, Allan, I’m ashamed 
of you; you know I wouldn’t do it for the 
world. My stars! me kiss a man.” 

“Well, if you don’t choose to redeem the 
pawn I shall keep it, that is all; and I'll tell 
you what I'll do with it too. I'll give it to 
Mrs. Larned, for she has behaved like a sensible 
woman all the evening. She has not put on airs 
once.” 

“Give my smelling-bottle away. Why, Allan, 
you know I never could live through one of my 
dreadful headaches without it; why that bottle 
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of smelling salts old Dr. Harlow fixed for me 
before you was born—that is when I was a little 
2 ” 


es help it. Must be redeemed, else it’s 
mine. That’s the rule, and I ain’t going to 
break it.” 

Aunt Hap put on her most resigned look, and 
with a groan, replied, 

“Well, if I must, I must, I ’sposes. I hope 
You'll excuse me, Mr. Warner; you see it’s 
greatly against my will, but I’m forced into it.” 

“Stop,” says Al, ‘it must be done Yankee 
fashion.” 

“How is that, for meroy’s sake? It’s bad 
enough the common way.” ; 

“Don’t you know,” said Mrs. Larned, ear- 
nestly, ‘I'll show you. Stand up here, Mr. War- 
ner; come, Miss Greenleaf,” and she placed them 
‘opposite each other; then throwing her pocket- 
handkerchief over aunt Hap’s face, she stepped 
quickly up to the widower, gave him a hearty 
kiss, and led him triumphantly to a seat on the 
sofa. Aunt Hap, through the thin cambric hand- 
kerchief, viewed the whole proceeding. If you 
could have seen her eyes, as she snatched the 
handkerchief from her head, and scteamed, 





“Sally Casewell, you mean, underhanded, con- 
temptible critter,” and amid a roar of laughter, 
she sprang forward and seized her arm, intend- 
ing to give her a rough shaking; the exclamations 
of a half-dozen around her, however, caused her 
to pause; and looking down at the handkerchief, 
which she'still held in her hand, she discovered 
that having seized it. hastily, regardless of the 
unfastened condition of her cap, she had re- 
moved both together from her head, leaving ex- 
posed her own grey hair and the glossy foretop, 
which she prided herself upon being able to palm 
off as natural, 

With snapping eyes, she loosened her hold of 
the widow, and bestowing upon her one parting 
epithet, not particularly endearing, rushed into 
a dressing-room to re-arrange her disordered 
toilet. 

No persuasions could induce her to appear 
again in the parlor; and Kate and J, weak from 
laughing, and more than satisfied with the dis- 
play which aunt Hap had made of herself, pre- 
pared to accompany her home. Of course, Al 
has been in disgrace ever since; but it don’t 
crush him overpoweringly; and.we have hopes 
that he will survive, 
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BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


Fariter’! pale and still she lies! 
Half-shut ate her moveléss eyes, 
And her slow breaths hardly stir 
The light covering over her. 
She is very near to Death, 
Yet thou can’st restore her breath. 
God df mercy! let her stay! 

Take her not away! 


Spare her! spare ler to our prayers! 
Life is fall of bitter ¢eres; 
On her children they will fall 
Soon enough—the lot of all. 
But without her guiding hand 
They would be a stricken band, 
And the light of their young years, 
Dimmed too soon by cares and tears, 
For their sake we humbly pray 

Take her not away! 


Spare her! for my life would be 
Dark without her sympathy. 
None my waywardness to chide— 
None my erring youth to guide— 
None to care when I go forth 

To the crowded walks of Earth— 





None to welcome my return— 
All the voices cold and stern. 
Oh! in pity let her stay! 

Take her not away! 


Mournfully, when she is gone, 
And the lonely night comes on, 
I shall think with vain remorse 
Of my past life’s wayward course. 
Every unkind word I've said 
Rising like one from the dead! 
Ob! such pain I could not bear! 
Even the thought is black despair! 
God of love and grace! I pray 
Take her not away! 


Still she moves not. Still shé lies 
Waxen-white, with half shut éyes; 
Still the shadows and the gloom 
Slumber in this lonely room. 
Thou to whom all hearts lie bare 
Through the midnight hear my prayer! 
Sadly, for the héarts that break— 
Humbly, for her children’s sake 
If it be thy will, I pray, 

Take her not away! 





CONVENTS AND COQUETRY. 


BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


“How hard it is to decide for oneself! ff 
there’s a trial in the world it lies in the exercise 
of free will.” 

“Wherefore, Lizzie?” asked her father. 

“Of course we wish to do everything that 
pleases our fancy, and of course we wish to 
oblige all our friends; and so of course we pro- 
pose and promise everything, until one thing 
gets in another’s way, and all are confused, 
everybody's disappointed, and we don’t do any- 
thing at all. I’m tired of life. I wish I were a 
nun.” 

“Let me see. How many gentlemen have 
asked my leave to pay their addresses to you?” 
_ “Nine, I suppose.” 

**And how many have you, at various times, 
accepted ?” 

**Kighteen.” 

“That is a fair beginning for a nun; but what’s 
the trouble now?” 

‘Why, to tell the truth, father, I have made 
seven engagements for this afternoon, and all 
with different individuals. What shall I do?” 

“Say, that being indisposed you have con- 
cluded to remain at home, and read the Presi- 
dent’s message to me, like a dutiful child.” 

Lizzie’s face brightened, ‘‘I know a plot worth 
two of that; we will take a walk together; for 
one doesn’t wish to be poring over political 
documents in such an afternoon as this. Wait 
till evening, when I’ll read you asleep with the 
message.” 

“Oh, you must excuse me, child, I am busy.” 

‘But I cannot excuse you. We shall both 
enjoy the walk; and think of being preferred to 
all the beaux in Wilmington! I will wear my 
sables and my new Paris hat, and you'll be 
prow of your daughter. There, you will go, 
I see in your face. I have rung the bell, and 
when Dolly comes, you must order your coat 
and rubbers, for I’m away.” 

An only child, educated by a doting father— 
for her mother died at her birth—Lizzie Lee 
had known as little trouble or restraint as could 
well fall to a mortal’s lot. Accomplished and 
sprightly, elegant rather than beautiful, with 
fine hair; a pleasant voice, and unquestionable 
taste in dress, she took the lead in the gay 
society pod Wilmington. Many lovers made fullest 





posssible acknowledgement of her fascinations, 
by offering hands and hearts which were ac- 
cepted for awhile, in an obliging way, and then 
forgotten. 

Mr. Lee was yet in the prime of life, hand- 
some in person, courtly in manners, Wealthy 
and indolent, he had gradually abandoned his 
profession, and suffered his fine abilities to rust 
unused, while he devoted himself to the enjoy- 
ment of belle-letters and society. He and Lizzie 
were mutnally fond of each other; and took 
care as seldom as possible to cross each others 
inclinations. 

‘*Mr. Breckenbridge,” said Dolly, as she 
brought her master’s coat, ‘‘the gentleman who 
was here last night, is in the parlor waiting for 
Miss Lizzie.” 

“Didn’t you know that Miss Lizzie was out ?” 

‘No, sir. I saw her in her room, two minutes 
ago. I expect she’s going to walk with Mr. 
Breckenbridge—he said so.” 

“Lizzie must really mend her ways. What can 
I say for her,” muttered the father, as Dolly 
equipped his feet in the overshoes she had been 
warming. ‘‘The youth is no fop. I like him, 
and he deserves better treatment.” 

Lizzie appeared in due time, magnificent in 
furs and finery; and found her father alone in 
the drawing-room. 

“‘Why, I thought Norval Breckenbridge was 
here!” 

‘*He has been, but in spite of my apologies 
went home offended, I think. It is wrong— 
wrong, Lizzie, to multiply engagements as you 
do. This young lieutenant ran all risk to obfain 
an hour’s leave of absence, that he might keep 
the appointment with you.” 

“Oh, well, don’t scold, papa. I feel sorry 
myself, but I can console him easily enough. 
Do you know I mean to marry Breckenbridge.” 

**Do you love him? here’s something new.” 

‘As well as I know how; to tell the truth, 
father, I seem to have used up my heart by 
little and little, upon all the multitude of lovers 
I’ve endured; and now that I am growing old— 
twenty to-morrow!—and would be glad to settle 
down in life, and be somebody’s dutiful spouse, 
I don’t know how to work, I am as ignorant as 
@ country lass that never had an offer in her life. 
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Ihaven’t any heart, I’m tired of flirtations. 
Come, father, let us go abroad.” 

Six youths forgave Lizzie Lee for that day’s 
disappointment, in consideration of asmile; but 
the seventh avoided her with silent dignity. It 
was the one for whose forgiveness she cared 
more than for that of all the rest, it was Norval 
Breckenbridge. If he had only been angry, she 
would have felt him in her power, and soon have 
wearied of him afterward; but now his indiffer- 
ence was too tantalizing, she watched jealousy 
his attentions to other ladies, her pride was 
piqued, she grew angry, and—in love. She 
urged still more strongly the voyage to Europe, 
and her father’s consent once obtained, they 
sailed in the next steamer. _ 

And too late, Lizzie found that what she was 
flying in search of she had left at home; content, 
repose, all Europe could not furnish. Restlessly 
she roved from city to city, viewing scenery, 
pictures, architecture, and listening to. music, all 
in vain. Visions of an earnest, manly face which 
might be with her now, of a serene and happy 
home which might, alas, which might have been! 
would haunt her everywhere. 

While in this state of mind Lizzie met in Paris 
an enthusiastic young Abbe, her father’s friend, 
and an eloquent advocate of the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Romish church. Perceiving 
the heart-ache that caused Lizzie’s restlessness, 
the youth wearily painted the peace and repose, 
the life of easy duties here, and sure reward 
hereafter, which his church had to offer all who 
could renounce this world. 

They journeyed on to Rome, and Mr. Lee bore 
letters to several of the Abbe’s friends; it occur- 
red to him afterward, that this fact might have 
some connection with ding events. One 
day, all by chance, it seemed, Lizzie encountered 
& beautiful young nun, a Sister of Charity, 
accomplished and fascinating, like—yet how un- 
like—herself. The atmosphere of peacefulness 
and holiness which surrounded sister Agnes 
seemed, for the time, to quiet Lizzie’s restless 
heart; they met frequently, the nun showed 
great kindness in procuring her new acquaint- 
ance all opportunities for obsegving the ritual 
of the church. Lizzie obtained admission in her 
convent at length as a student of music. The 
holy tranquil life of the nuns, by its very con- 
trast to aught she had ever felt or desired, so 
fascinated our gay young belle, that Mr. Lee 
returned from a tour in Russia, to find his 
daughter a member of the Romish church, and 
resolved never again to leave the seclusion of 
her monastery. . 

“She will forget this new love with the rest,” 











the indolent father thought, and revelling him- 
self in the contemplation of beauty which had 
failed to satisfy Lizzie, he was only glad of the 
new diversion she had found. The Abbe, who 
had followed Mr. Lee to Rome, was his unfailing 
companion, and useful guide about the Eternal 
City; and was at the sametime more weary of 
lingering amid its wonders, and more at a loss in 
projecting a plan for some new tour beyond the 
limits of Italy. Weeks multiplied to months, 
and months to years, and still the Lees lingered 
at Rome. 

About this time a stranger, attracted by the 
bustle about its doors, entered one of the public 
hospitals of Rome, into which they were bearing 
wounded and dying men; for there had been an 
insurrection the previous week, and many sol- 
diers had been killed or mangled fearfully. The 
stranger was himself a soldier; as his interest 
betrayed, no less than the undress uniform which 
he wore. Walking up and down the wards, a 
pitying spectator of the tumult and cheerless- 
ness of the place, as this young man took note 
of the impatient agony of those sufferers who 
waited for their turn in the scanty supply of 
medical attendance, the still terror of those who 
already were suffering surgical operations, the 
groans of the neglected, the curses of such as 
felt their misery increased by the carelessness 
of their bearers, his attention was arrested by 
the approach of two Sisters of Charity. 

He had striven in vain to quiet the impatience 
or the apprehensions of those immediately about 
him, fellow-soldiers as they were; but when 
these women came, wise only in their kindness, 
strengthened only by their love, the stranger 
saw how at once the magnetism of their pre- 
sence subdued the sufferers, until prayers took 
place of curses, and the sleep of exhaustion fell 
upon faces which had so lately writhed with an- 
guish. 

‘‘Why, Agatha, how you tremble,” said sister 
Agnes, suddenly, ‘“‘we must not thus be over- 
come by our own feelings in the presence of 
suffering. Come, take heart! see that poor crea- 
ture,” pointing te his parched lips, ‘‘bring him 
drink!” 

And Agatha moved to obey, but the crucifix 
which she had clasped to her bosom dropped 
from her helpless hands, and she would have 
fallen save for the strunger’s help. 

*«Am I dreaming? _ Lizzie Lee!” 


*‘Hush, hush, for heayen’s sake! No, it is 


not my name, I am sister Agatha.” Before the 
stranger could say more, she was hurried away. 
But Agatha’s dreams that evening were not 





such as befitted one who on the morrow would 
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her final vow of renunciation to the world; 
ehé looked st the Virgin’s picture; and only 
‘thought how human eyes had looked as earnestly 
into hers—she clasped the golden crucifix, and 
‘wished it were a human hand that could clasp 
ack her own. 

"> Phe tiotrow came, on which Lizzie Lee was to 
kneel before the altar, to have her beautiful, 
wbundant hair cut away and her rich garments 


her, and the death-bells tolling; to say, by these 
wwfal ceremonies, that another spirit was about 





to be buried from the world. 


Ait Ue Wad BisAc®, bot Oy Hrétn 1h Uieds 
and vanities.” No weléotiirg hands of nuns led 
sister Agatha into the convent: Lizzie’s antest 
was buried away, without the death’s heads and 
the sable pall: ‘Por, carly the rext morning, 
‘tian’ éyés came to guze as eariiestly as the 
pictured éyée of the Virgin had’ once looked into 
hers} atid she found # hand which could clasp 
Tiers back aé fondly a8 once the young nun had 
Clasped her érucifix. Liztie Lee did not become 


¢) @ Sister of Charity. 


And thus Liste Les and the young soldier 
returned to Wilmington as Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Brevkenbridge. 





NELLIE. 


BY D. HARDY, 3B. 
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Rosy morn, with trembling fingers, 
Pushed aside the robes of night, 
And a flood of sunbeams fluttered; 
O’er the world with golden light; 
All so quietly they fluttered, 
All so gloriously shone, 
Like they seemed to rays of glory, 
From God’s own Eternal throne. 


Soon thy Sabbath bells were pealing 
On the perfume-laden air, 
Worshippers, devout and holy, 
Calling to the house of prayer; 
But our hearts were filled with sadness, 
Earth could not a comfort lend, 
For we stood around the pillow, 
Of a loved but dying friend. 





There was dew upon her forehend, 
Dampness in her raven hair, 
Pallor on her pulseless temples, 
Ah! relentless Death was there! 
On her face a glory rested, 
Like the glory of a crown, 
And a smile lit up her features, 
As life’s star was going down. 


“Mother,” said the dying maiden, 
In a voice so sweetly clear, 
That we fancied sister angels 
On their pinions hovered near; 
“Mother, mourn not my departure, 
Far I do not fear to go”— 
Angels bore her happy spirit 
Where the living waters flow. 





STANZAS. 


BY WILLIAM 


Bup and leaflet opening slowly, 
Woo’d with tears by winds of Spring; 
Now of June persuaded wholly, 
Perfames, flowers, and shadows bring. 


Evey, in the linden alley, 
All alone I met to-day, 
Tripping to the sunny valley, 
Spread across with new-mown hay. 
Brown her soft curls, sunbeam-tinted, 
Golden in the wavering flush; 
Darker brown her eyes are, painted 
Bye and fringe with one soft brush. 





ALLINGHAR. 


Through the leaves a careless comer, 
Never #ymph of fount or tree 

Could have press’d the floor of Summer 
With a lighter foot than she. 


Few her words; yet like a sister, 
Trustfully she looked and smiled ; 

"Twas but in my soul I kiss’d het, 
As I used to kiss the child. 


Shadows, which are not of sadness, 
Touch her eyes, and brow above; 
As pale wild roses dream of redness, 

Dreams her innocent heart of love. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 
he had moved to the echoing sounds of fame; 
died her name, 
Sot melted her life away, 
ve seen & rich flower decay, 
Or 2 lai that hath swiftly burned expire, 
Ora t stream shrink from a Summer fire. 
Mrs. Hewans. 
Nzarty maddened between the deeply sup- 

pressed, conflicting passions of wounded love, ; 
outraged pride, gloomy jealousy, fierce anger 
and burning desire of revenge, Philip Helmstedt’s 
impetuous spirit would have devoured the time 
between his arrival at the Island and Margue- 
rite’s expected return. Now feeling, through the 
magic power of memory and imagination, the 
wondrous magnetism of her personality and 
praying for her arrival, only that all else might 
be forgotten in the rapture of their meeting— 
then with all the force of his excessive pride 
and scorn, sternly spurning that desire as most 
unworthy. Now torturing himself with sinister 
speculations as to where she might be, what 
doing? with whom tarrying? Then feeling in- 
tensely, as resentfully, his indubitable right to 
know, and longing for her return that he might 
meke her feel the power of the man whose 
affection and whose authority had been equally 
slighted and despised. And through all these 
moods of love and jealousy still invoking, ever 
invoking, with a breathless, burning impatience 
that would have consumed and shriveled up the 
intervening days—the hour of her return; for 
still he doted on her with a fatuity that neither 
possession nor time had power to sate, nor pride 
nor anger force to destroy—nay, that these agen- 
cies only goaded into phrenzy. Strong man that 
he was, she possessed him like a fever, a mad- 
ness, a shrouding fire! he could not deliver him- 
self from the fascination of her individuality. 
Was she a modern Lamid, a serpent woman who 
held him, another Lexius, in her fatal toils? So 
it sometimes seemed to him as he walked moodily 
up and down the long piazza before the house, 
looking out upon the sea. At all events she 
held him! very well, let it be so, since he held 





her as surely, and she should feel it! Oh! for 
the hour of her return! Ali day he paced the 
long piazza or walked down to the beach, spy- 
glass. in hand, to look out for the packet that 
should bear her to the Isle. But packet after 
packet sailed by, and day succeeded day until a 
month had passed, and still Marguerite came 
not. And day by day Philip Helmstedt grew 
darker, thinner and gloomier. Sleep forsook 
‘bed, and appetite his board; it often happen 
that by night his pillow was not pressed, and by 
day his meals were left untasted. 

Speculation was rife among the servants of 
the household. All understood that something 
was wrong in the family. The Helmstedt ser- 
vants took the part of their master, while the 
De Lancie negroes advocated the cause of their 
mistress, It was a very great trial to poor old 
aunt Hapzibah, the housekeeper, to find her best 
efforts unavailing to make her master comfort- 
able in the absence of her mistress. Every one 
likes to be appreciated; and no one more than 
an old family cook whose glory lies in her art; 
and so it proved too much for the philosophy of 
the old woman, who had taken much pride in 
letting ‘‘Marse Fillip see that eberyting went 
on as riglar as dough Miss Margit was home 
hersef—to see her best endeavors unnoticed and 
her most recherche dishes untasted.” And so— 
partly for her own relief, and partly for the edi- 
fication of her underlings in the kitchen, she 
frequently held forth upon the state of affairs 
in something like the following style: 

“De Lord bress de day an’ hour as ever I 
toted mysef inter dis here house! De Lord 
men’ it, 1 pray! Wonner what Marse Fillup 
Hempseed mean a-scornin’ my bes’ cook dishes? 
Better not keep on a-’spisin de Lord’s good wit- 
tles—’deed hadn’ he if he is Marse Fillup Hemp- 
seed! come to want bread if he does—'deed will 
he! Set him up! What he ’spect? Sen’ him 
young ducks an’ green peas? down dey comes 
antotch! try him wid lily white weal an’ spin- 
nidge? down it come ontaste! sen’ up spring 


} chicken an’ sparrowgrass? all de mp! I gwine 
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stop of it now, I tell you good! ‘deed isk I 
ain’t gwine be fool long o’ Marse Fillup Hemp- 
s’d’s funnelly nonsense no longer! I gwine sen’ 
him up middlin’ and greens, or mutton an’ tur- 
nups—you hear me good, don’t you?’ 

“I wonder what does ail master?” remarked 

“T know what ail him well ’nough! I know 
de reason why he wont eat his wittles!” 

‘«What is it den?” 

“He can’t eat anyting else case he’s—eatin’ 
his own heart! An’ it makes men mad—that 
sort Cy eatin’ does!” 

“My Lors!” ejaculated Hildreth, in real or 
‘affected horror. 

‘Eatin’ his own heart,” continued old Hap- 
‘ribah—*eatin’ his own heart, wid his black eagle 
‘head ‘an’ hook nose poke down in his buzzum, 
a-chawin’ an’ a-chawin’! Always a-chawin’ an’ 
a-chawin’! Walkin’ up an’ down de peeazzy 
@-chawin’ an’ a-chawin’! Stan’in’ up to his 

wiaw, tendin’ to write, but only a-chawin’ 
an’ & chawin’! Settin’ down at de table, a- 
chawin’ an’ a-chawin’—not my good wittles, 
mine you!—but his own heart—always his own 
heart! He better stop of it too! It won’t ’gest 
nor likewise ’gree wid him! nor udderwise fetch 
‘Miss Margit home one minit fore she thinks 
proper for to come!” 

‘Well, den, ennyways, t’ink its ‘pears mon’ous 
strange your Miss Marget don’t come home ef 
our Marse Fillup wants her to come”—here put 
in old Neptune, one of the Helmstedt negroes. 

“Set him up wid it!” indignantly broke in 
aunt Hapzibah—‘‘set you an’ your marse bofe 
up wid it! Who de sarpent! he? or you either? 
I reckon my Miss Marget allers went an’ come 
when ebber she thought proper, ’fore ebber she 
saw de hook nose o’ Marse Fillup Hempseed, or 
any his low life saut water niggers either—not 
as I tends for to hurt your feelin’s, Nep—you 
can’t. help bein’ of an’ antibberous creetur like 
a lan’ tarripin or a water dog, as longs to nyther 
to’ther, nor which! nor likewise to hit you in de 
teef wid your marster, who is a right ’spectable, 
*sponsible, ’greeable gemplemun—ef he’d leave 
off a hookin’ of his crook nose inter his buzzum 
an’ a-chawin’ his own heart—which he’d better, 
too, or it'll run him rampin’ mad! you see, chil- 
lun! you see!” 

One afternoon during the last week in May, 
Philip Helmstedt, as usual, walked up and down 
the beach in front of his mansion house. With 
his arms folded and his head bowed upon his 
chest, in deep thought, he paced with measured 
steps up and down the s.nds. Occasionally he 
stopped, drew a’small spy-gla-s from his pocket, 





placed it at his eye and swept the sea to the 
horizon, 

Before him, miles away to the westward, lay 
the western shore of Maryland and Virginia, 
cloven and divided by the broad and bay-like 
mouth of the Potomac—with Point Lookout on 
the north and Point Rogers on the south. Be- 
yond this cleft coast the western horizon was 
black with storm clouds. A freshening gale was 
rising and rushing over the surface of the water, 
rippling its waves, and making a deep, low, 
thrilling murmur, as if Nature, the improvisa- 
trice, swept the chords of her grand harp in a 
prelude to some sublime performance. Occa- 
sionally flocks of sea-fowl sailing slowly, lighted 
upon the islands or the shores. ll signs indi- 
cated an approaching storm. Philip Helmstedt 
stood, telescope in hand, traversing the now dark 
and angry waste of waters. Far, far away up 
the distant Potomac, like a white speck upon 
the black waters, came a vessel driven before 
the wind, reeling against the tide, yet gallantly 
holding her course and hugging the Maryland 
coast. Marguerite might be in that packet, (as 
indeed she might have been in any passing packet 
for the last month) and Philip Helmstedt watched 
its course with great interest. Nearing the mouth 
of the river, the packet veered away to avoid the 
strong current around Point Lookout, and still 
struggling between wind and tide, steered for the 
middle of the channel. Soon she was clear of 
the eddies and out into the open bay, with her 
head turned southward. Then it was that Philip 


“observed a boat put out from her side. A con- 


vincing presentiment assured him that Margue- 
rite had arrived. The gale was now high and 
the sea rough; and that little boat, in which he 
felt sure that she was seated, would have but 
a doubtful chance between winds and waves. 
Dread for Marguerite’s safety, with the eagle 
instinct to swoop upon and seize his coveted 
prey, combined to instigate Philip Helmstedt to 
speedy action. He threw down the spy-glass 
and hastened along the beach until he came to 
the boat-house, where he unfastened a skiff, 
threw himself into it and pushed off from the 
shore. A more skilful sailor than Philip Helm- 
stedt never handled an oar—a gift inherited 
from all his sea-faring forefathers and perfected 
by years of practice. He pushed the boat on 
amid heaving waves and flashing brine, heedless 
of the blinding spray dashed into his face, until 
he drew sufficiently near the other boat to see 
that it was manned by two oarsmen, and then 
to recognize Marguerite ns its passenger. And 
in another moment the boats were side by side. 
Philip Helmstedt was standing resting on his 
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oar, and Marguerite had risen with one low- 
toned exclamation of joy, 

“Oh! Mr. cameron this is very kind; thank 
you—thank you.” 

He did not reply by word or look. 

The wind was so high, the water so rough, 
and the skiffs so light that they were every i- 
stant striking together, re-bounding off, and in 
imminent danger of being whirled in the waves 
and lost. 

“Quick, men, shift Mrs. Helmstedt’s baggage 
into this boat,” commanded Mr. Helmstedt, as 
with averted eyes he coldly took Marguerite’s 
hand and assisted her to enter his skiff. The 
two men hastily transferred the little travelling 
trunk that comprised Marguerite’s whole bag- 
gege—and then with a respectful leave-taking, 
laid to their oars and pulled rapidly to overtake 
the vessel. 

Philip and Marguerite were left alone. With- 
out addressing her, he turned the head of the 
skiff and rowed for the Island. The first flush 
of pleasure had died from Marguerite’s face, 
leaving her very pale—with a pallor that was 
heightened by the nun-like character of her cos- 
tume, which consisted simply of a gown, mantle 
and hood, all of black silk. For some moments 


Marguerite fixed her large, mournful eyes upon 
the face of her husband, vainly trying to catch 
his eyes, that remained smouldering under their 


heavy lids. Then she suddenly spoke to him, 

“Philip! will you not forgive me?” 

The thrilling, passionate, tearful voice, for 
onee, seemed not to affect him. He made no 
answer. She gazed imploringly upon his face— 
and saw, and shuddered to see, that an ashen 
paleness had overspread his cheek, while his 
eyes remained rooted to the bottom of the boat. 

“Philip! oh! heaven—speak to me, Philip!” 
she cried, in a voice of anguish, laying her hand 
and dropping her sobbing face upon his knee. 

The effect was terrible. Spurning her from 
him, he sprang to his feet, nearly capsizing the 
skiff that rocked fearfully under them, and ex- 
claimed, 

“I do not know where you find courage to lift 
your eyes to my face, madam, or address me! 
Where have you been? Come, trifling is over 
between us! Explain, exculpate yourself from 
suspicion! or these waters shall engulph at once 
your sin and my dishonor!” 

“Philip! Philip!” she cried, in a voice of 
thrilling misery. 

“Explain! explain! or in another moment, 
God have mercy on your soul!” he exclaimed, 
drawing in the oar, planting its end heavily on 
the prow of the skiff, in such a manner that by 





leaning his weight upon it he could capsize the 
boat—and standing there, glaring upon her. 

“Philip! Philip! for the Saviour’s sake, .sit 
down,” she cried, wringing her pale fingers in 
an ecstasy of terror. 

“Coward! coward! coward! you fear death, 
and do not fear me or shame!” said Philip Helm- 
stedt, his eyes burning upon her with a con- 
suming scorn that seemed to dry up her very 
heart’s blood. ‘Once more, and for the last 
time, madam, will you explain?” 

“Philip! mercy!” 

“Commend yourself to the mercy of heaven! 
I have none!” cried Philip Helmstedt, about to 
throw his whole weight upon the oar to upset 
the boat, when Marguerite, with a shriek, sprung 
up and clasped his knees, exclaiming, 

*“*Mercy! Philip! it is not my life I beg at 
your hands; it were not worth the prayer! but 
another innocent life. Philip, spare your noma 
and fainted at his feet. 

The boat, shaken by this violent scene, was 
rocking fearfully, and he had much ado to steady 
it, while Marguerite lay in a dead heap at his 
feet. The phrenzy of his anger was passing for 
the present. The announcement that she had 
just made to him, her swoon and her perfect 
helplessness, as well as that majestic beauty, 
against the influence of which he had been 
struggling through all this scene, combined to 
stay his frantic purpose. He stood like a man 
awakened from a nightmare, recovered from a 
fever, come to himself. After cautiously trim- 
ming the boat, and letting it drift until it had 
spent the violence of the impetus, he took up 
the oar, turned its’ head, and rowed swiftly to- 
ward the Island. Pushing the skiff up upon the 
sand, he got out and fastened it, and then went 
to lift Marguerite, who on being raised sighed 
and opened her eyes and said, a little wildly 
and incoherently, 

‘You will never be troubled by any more 
letters, Philip.” 

“Ah?” 

‘“‘No! and I will never leave you again, 
Philip.” 

“I intend that you never shall have the 
opportunity, my —— Marguerite.” 

She had, with his assistance, risen to her 
feet, and, leaning on his arm, she suffered her- 
self to be led up the slope toward the house. 
The whole sky was now overcast and blackened. 
The wind so buffeted them that Marguerite 
could scarcely stand, much less walk against it. 
Philip had to keep his arm around her shoulders, 
and busy himself with her veil and mantle, that 
were continually blown and flapped into her face 
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left... But for Philip, a navy might haye 

been engylphed, and be remained unconcerned 
by anything aside from his awn domestic wrong. 
The next morning the ble devastation of the 
storm was revealed in the torn forests, prostrate 
fences and ruined crops. Early Marguerite, with 
her spy-glaas, was on the look-out at the balcony 
of her chamber window, that was immediately 


And, soon she 
had the relief of. seeing the poor little banque 
safely sheltered in Wicomia inlet. With.a sigh, 


of gratitude, Marguerite turned from that in- 


stance of salvation to face her own doubtful, if 
not dangerous prospect. Philip Helmstedt, since 
bringing her safely to the house, had not noticed 
her hy word or look. He, remained -silent, re- 
served and gloomy—in a méod that she dreaded 
to interrupt, lest she should again rouse him to 
some.repetition of his fury on the boat, but that 
in every gentle and submissive way she sought 
to soothe, accepting all his scornful repulses 
with the patience of one offending where she 
loved, yet unable to do otherwise, and solicitous 
to atone. It was difficult to resist the pleading 
eyes. and voice of this magnetic woman, yet they 
were resisted. 

In this constrained and.painfil manner a week 
passed, and brought the first of June, when Col. 
Houston and his family came down to their seat 
at Buzzard’s Bluff. Mr. and Mrs. Helmstedt 
were. seated at their cold, tete-a-tete breakfast- 
table, when Nelie’s messenger, Lemuel, came in 
with a note announcing her arrival at home, and 
begging her dearest Marguerite, as the sky was 
so beautiful and the water so calm, to come at 
once and spend the day with her. 

The mournful face of Marguerite lighted up 
with a transient smile; passing the note across 
the table to Mr. Helmstedt, she said, 

“I will go,” and then rang the bell and directed 
Forrest, who answered it, to conduct the mes- 
senger into the kitchen, give him breakfast, and 
then get the boat Nereide ready to, take her to 
Buzzard’s Bluff. The man bowed and was about 
to leave the room, when Mr. Helmstedt looked 
up from his note and said, ‘‘Stop!” 

Forrest paused, hat in hand, waiting in re- 
spectful silence for his master’s speech. After 
@ moment Mr. Helmstedt said, 





No matter, apotber: time will do; ‘hasten to 
obey your mistress now.” 
The two men.then withdrew, and Mr. Helm- 


i} stedt turned to his wife and said, 


» “Upon second ‘thoughts I would not counter- 
mand your order, madam, or humble you in the 
presence of your servants, But you cannot leave 
this Island, Mrs. Helmstedt,” 

ps Philip—My. Helmetedt! what mean 
you > 

“That you are:s prisoner! That you have 
been such since your last landing! and that 
you shall remain such—-if it be for fifty years— 
do you hear?-—until you choose to clear up the 
doubt that rests upon your conduct!” 

‘‘Mr, Helmstedt, you donot. mean this!” ex- 
claimed the lady, rising excitedly from her seat. 

“Not?—look, Marguerite!’’ he replied, rising, 
and following her to the window, where she.stood 
with her large, mournful eyes now wildly. glanc- 
ing from the bright, glad waters without to the 
darkened room and the stern visaged man within, 
**Look, Marguerite! _ This Island is a mile long 
by a quarter of a, mile wide—with many thou- 
send acres, with deep, shady woods and pleasant 
springs, and streams and breezy: beaches—almost 
room, variety and pleasure enough for a home. 
Your house is besides comfortable, and your ser- 
vants capable and attentive. I say your house 
and servants, for here you shall be a queen if 
you like——-” 

“A captive queen! less happy than a free 
scullion.”’ 

‘A captive by your own contumacy, lady. 
And mark me. I have shown you the limit of 
your range—this Island! attempt to pass it and 
‘your freedom of motion, now, bounded only by 
the sea, shall be contracted within the walls of 
this house; and.so the space shall narrow around 
you, Marguerite, until_—” 

“Six feet by two will suffice me!” 

* Aye! until then if need be!” 

‘*Mr. Helmstedt, you cannot mean this! you 
are a gentleman !” 

“Or was; but never a fool, or a tool, lady! 
God knows—Satan knows how strongly and ex- 
clusively I have loved-—still love! but you have 
placed me in a false and humiliating position, 
where I must take care of your honor and mine 
as best I may. You cannot imagine that I can 
permit you to fly off, year after year, whither, 
with whom, to whom, for what purpose, I know 
not, and you refuse to tell! You left me no 
other alternative, Marguerite, but to repudi- 

ate ” 

“Qh! no, no!, sweet heaven, not that! You 
love me, Philip Helmstedt! Iknow youdo. You 
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could . ‘kill, but gould not banish me! 
die, but could not leave you, Philip!”  inter-, 
rupted his wife, with an outbreak of agony that 
atarted cold drops of dew from her forehead. 
*¢Compose yourself. I know that we are tied 
together (not so much by church and state as by 
something inherent in the souls of both) for weal 


or, woe, blessing or cursing, heaven or hell—who. 
can say? But assuredly tied together for time. 


and for eternity td 

‘God be thanked for that et worst!” ex- 
claimed Marguerite, fervently. ‘‘ Anything— 
anything but the death we live, of absence from 
you, Philip! Qh! why did you use that mar- 
derous word?” ; 

“You left me no other alternative, than to 
repudiate——” 

Ah!’ oried Marguerite, as if again the word 
had pierced her heart. 

“Or—-I was about to ssy—restrain you. I 
cannot repudiate—I must restrain you. You, 
youresif must. spe the propriety of the measure.” 

But, Philip, my husband, do you mean to 
say that I may not even visit Mrs. Houston?” 

I mean to say that until you satisfactorily 
explain your late escapade, you shall not leave; 
the Island for any purpose whatever.” 

‘Not, even to visit Nelie?” 

“Not,eyen to visit Mrs. Houston!” 

Philip, she will expect me; she will come 
and invite me to her house; what shall I say to 
my bosom friend in explanation? or keeping 
silence, what shall I leave her to think?” 

**Say what you please to Mrs. Houston, tell 
her the truth, or, decline to explain the motives 
of your seclusion to her—even as you have re- 
fused to exhibit the purpose of your journies 
to me. You can do these things, Mrs. Helm- 
stedt.” 

‘Oh, heaven! but the retort is natural. What 
will Col. Compton think or say?” 

‘*Refer Col. Compton to me for an elucidation. 
I am always ready, Marguerite, to answer for 
my course of conduct, though I may seldom re- 
cognize the right of any man to question it.” 

**I could even plead for an exception in favor 
of my little Nelie; but that I know your in- 
flexible will, Philip!” 

“It is scarcely more go than your own; but 
now, do you forget that there is an answer to be 
written to Mrs, Houston?” 

“Ah, yes,” said Marguerite, going to the 
escrutoir that we have already named, and has- 
tily writing a few words, 

“Dearest Nelie, I am not well and cannot go 
to you; waive ceremony, beloved, aad come to 
your Marguerite.” 


7 


I could; 


3 you may leave the barque. 





Meanwhile Mr. Helmstedt rang for Mrs. Hous 
ton’s messenger, whom, he was informed, had 
gone down to the beach to assist Forrest in rig- 
ging the ‘Nereide.”’ 

‘¢We will walk down to the beach and send 
him home,” said Mr. Helmstedt, taking his 
straw hat and turning toward Marguerite. She 
srose to join him, and they walked out together 
across the front piazza, down the steps, and 
down the terraced garden, through the orchard 
and the timothy field, and finally to the sanded 
beach, where they found the two negroes rig- 
ging the boat, 

‘‘Mrs, Helmstedt will not go, Forrest, so that 
Lemuel you will 
take this note to your mistress, and say that we 
shall be glad to see the family here.” 

Marguerite had not been down on the sands 
since the stormy evening of her arrival, and: 
now she noticed, with astonishment, that of all 
the little fleet of some half-dozen boats of all 
sizes, that were usually moored within the boat 
house, but a single one, the little Nereide, re- 
mained; and she saw that drawn into the house, 
the door of which was chained and locked, and 
the key delivered up to Mr. Helmstedt. When 
this was done and the men had gone, Marguerite 
turned to her husband for an explanation. 

““Why, where are all the boats, Mr. Helm- 
stedt?” 

‘sSold, given away, broken up, dispersed--all 
except this one, which will well serve the neces- 
sities of myself and men.” 

“But why, Philip?” 

‘Can you not surmise? You are a prisoner— 
it is no jest, Marguerite—a prisoner! and we 
do not leave the means of escape near such! I 
am not playing with you, Marguerite! You fled 
me once and maddened me almost to the verge 
of murder and suicide!’ 

‘I know it! Oh, heaven, forgive me.” 

‘And you must have no opportunity of re- 
peating that experiment. Your restraint is a 
real one as you will find.” 

She turned upon him a look so fall of love, 
resignation, and devotion, as she held out both 
her hands and said, 

‘* Well! I accept the restraint, Philip. I accept 
it! Oh, my dear husband, how much more 
merciful, than that other alternative of separa- 
tion! for your Marguerite tells you, Philip, that 
would it come without sin—she would rather 
take death from your hands than banishment! 
The one great terror of her life, Philip, is of. 
loosing you by death or separation—she could 
not survive the loss, Philip, for her very life 
lives in your bosom! How cana widow live? 
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Your Marguerite could not breathe without you; 


while with you, from you she would accept any 


! Since you do not banish her, 
do your will with her, you haye the right—she 
is your own.” A few more words sighed out 
upen his bosom, to which he at last had drawn 
her, and then lifting her head she murmured, 

“ And listen, dearest husband; give yourself 
no care or anxiety for the safe custody of your 
prisoner, for she will not try to escape. It is 
your command, dearest Philip, that binds me 
to the narrow limits of this Island, as no other 
earthly power could do. You know me, Philip! 
you know that, were I in duresse against my 
will, I would free myself, I would escape, were 
it only to heaven, or to Hades! Your bond, 
Philip, is not on this mortal frame but on my 
heart, soul, spirit, and I should feel its restrict- 
ing power, were all nature else, beckoning me 
over the limits you have prescibed, and all op- 
portunities favorable to the transgression.” 

**You love me so! you say your life lives 
within mine; and I believe it does, for you 
inhabit me, you possess me, nor can I unhouse 
you, incendiary as you are—and yet you will not 
give me your confidence; will not justify your- 
self before me; while I, on my part may not bate 
one jot, or title of your restraint, until you do.” 

*“T do: not arraign you even in my thoughts, 
lové, so far from that, I accept you for my judge; 
I submit to your sentence! There is this dark 
cloud settled on my bowed head, love! (would it 
rested only on my own) and some day it may be 
lifted! In the meantime, since you do not exile 
me, do your royal will unquestioned with your 
own, my king! Ah, Philip! we are not angels, 
you and I; and we may never find heaven in this 
world or the next; but such as we are, even with 
this cloud between us, we love each other; on 
this earth we cannot part; and even in the next 
we must be saved or lost—together |” 

‘Marguerite, tell me! is there a hope, that 
one day, this mystery may be cleared up.” 

‘Philip, dearest, yes! a faint hope that I 
searcely dare to entertain.” 

Dnring all this time she had been standing 
within his circling arm, with her face upon his 
shoulder, and her soft, fragrant ringlets flowing 
past his‘cheek. Now as she lifted her head, her 
wild, mournful eyes fell upon a distant sail skim- 
ming rapidly over the surface of the sparkling 
water, from the direction of Buzzard’s Blaff. 

: Nelie is coming, dear husband,” ehe said, 
“but she shall know that it is my own pleasure 
to stay home, as it truly is, since you will it.” 

‘ No concealment for my sake, Marguerite! 
T tell you, I will answer what I do. Kiss me 





now, thou cleaving madness! before that boat 
comes.” 

On bounded the little sail boat over the flash- 
ing water, and presently drew so near that Nelie 
in her green hood could be recognized. And in 


‘afew more minutes the little boat touched the 


beach, and Nelie, with her two boys, as she 
called her step-sons, jumped ashore and ran to 
greet Marguerite and Mr. Helmstedt. 

‘* And here are my boys, whom you have never 
seen before, Marguerite. Ralph speak to Mrs. 
Helmstedt. Franky that’s not the way to make a 
bow, sir! pulling a lock of your hair, you must 
have learned that from Black Lem. Ralph does 
not do so; he’s a gentleman,” said the young 
step-mother. 

Marguerite, who had embraced Nelie with 
great affection, received her step-sons with kind- 
ness. And Mr. Helmsted, who had welcomed 
the party with much cordiality, now led the way 
up to the house. 

This was Mrs. Houston’s first visit to Mrs. De 
Lancie Helmstedt’s new home, and she was full 
of curiosity and observation. 

“How rich the land is, Marguerite! I declare 
the Isle is green down to the very water’s edge, 
in most places—and so well timbered. And the 
house too, how substantial and comfortable its 
strong, grey walls look. I like that bay window 
with the round balcony over it, to the right of 
the entrance; such an ususal thing in this part 
of the country.” 

“Yes, my husband had it built just before he 
brought me home; the bay window abuts from 
my own parlor, and is arranged in memory of 
that ‘celebrated’ bay window of your father’s 
library and music-room. The round balcony 
above it opens from my chamber, which is just 
over the parlor; both the window below and the 
balcony above command a magnificent western 
view of the bay, and the opposite shore of Mary- 
land and Virginia, divided by the mouth of the 
Potomac—you shall see for yourself to-day.” 

“And yet it must be lonesome here for you, 
Marguerite. I do not understand how one like 
you, who have led so brilliant a life in the midst 
of the world, can bear to live here. Why, I can 
scarcely endure Buzzard’s Bloff, although it is 
a fine old place, on the main land with neighbors 
all around.” 

“My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy I find therein,’” 
murmured Marguerite, with an ambiguous smile. 

The day passed agreeably to all. Mrs. Hous- 
ton had a budget of city news and gossip to 
open and deliver. And by the time that this 
was done dinner was announced; and when 
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that meal was over, Mrs. Houston reminded her 
hostess of her promise to show her through the 
house. 

Nelie was unhesitating in her commendations 
of Marguerite’s chamber. 

**Rose-colored window curtains and bed hang- 
ings and lounge covers by all that’s delightful; 
why, Marguerite, you have everything in civi- 
lized style in this savage part of the world!” 
Then they passed out of the chamber upon the 
balcony, and stood admiring the wide expanse 
of blue water, dotted here and there with islets, 
and the far distant coast, split just opposite by 
the river, and varied up and down by frequent 
headlands and inlets. Marguerite placed a spy- 

in her friend’s hand. 

**I declare, Marguerite, this Island lies along 
due east of the mouth of the Potomac. Why, I 
can see the pines on Point Lookout and Point 
Rogers with the naked eye—and with the aid 
of the glass, I do think I can see so far up the 
river as your place, Plover’s Point.” 

“That is fancy, my dear; Plover’s Point is 
fifteen miles up the river.” 

As the air was calm and the water smooth, 
with the promise of continuing so for the night 
at least, and as there was a full moon, Mrs. 
Houston felt safe in remaining to tea. 

When she was ready to go home, and before 
she left the chamber, where she had put on her 
outer garments, she tried to persuade Marguerite 
not only to come very soon to Buzzard’s Bluff, but 
to fix the day when she might expect her. 

“You will excuse me for some time yet, dearest 
Nelie. The truth is, that I arrived at home the 
day of the last storm; in crossing in a boat from 
the schooner to the Island, the wind was high 
and the water very rough, and I received a ter- 
rible fright—was within an inch of being lost in 
fact; I have not entered a boat since—have not 
the least idea that I shall be able to do so for a 
long time,” said Mrs. Helmstedt, evasively. 

‘*Why, not even when the sea is as calm as it 
is this beautiful night?” 

*‘I fear not—the sea is proverbially treacher- 
ous.” 

‘‘Why, you do not mean to say that—rather 
than venture on the water—you will confine 
yourself to this Island all your life?” 

“T know not indeed! life is uncertain—mine 
may be very short.” 

‘‘Why, Marguerite, how unlike yourself you 
are at this moment. What! Marguerite—my 
heroic Marguerite, she who ‘held the blast in 
scorn,’ growing nervous, fearing storms, doubt- 
ing still water even, thinking of death? Whew! 
there must be some noteworthy reason for this } 

Vou. XXXI.—17 





metamorphosis! Say, is it so, my dearest Mrs, 
Helmstedt?” inquired Nelie, with a smile half 
archness, half love. 

For an answer Marguerite kissed her tenderly, 
when Nelie said, 

“Well! well! I shall visit you frequently, 
Marguerite, whether you come to see me or not, 
for no change has come over your little Nelie, 
whom you know you can treat as you please— 
slight. her, flout her, affront her, and she is still 
your little Nelie. Now please to lend me a 
shawl, for the air on the bay is too cool at night 
to make my black silk scarf comfortable, and 
Pll go.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Helmstedt walked down to the 
beach with Nelie and her boys, saw them enter 
the boat which quickly left the beach, and, with 
the dipping oars raising sparkles of light in its 
course, glided buoyantly over the moonlit water 
toward the distant point of Buzzard’s Bluff. 

Philip Helmstedt and guerite were left 
alone on the beach. 

Philip stood with folded arms and moody 
brow, gloomily watching the vanishing boat. 

But Marguerite was watching him. 

He turned and looked at her, saying in a trou- 
bled voice, 

‘*Marguerite, you are the warden of your own 
liberty! You can speak, if you choose, the words 
that will free you from restraint. Why will you 
not do it? You punish me even more than your- 
self by the obstinate silence that makes you a 
prisoner.” 

“Philip, it is not as you think. I cannot 
speak those words to which you allude; but, 
Philip, beloved, I can and do accept your fiat! 
let it rest so, dearest, until,.perhaps, a day may 
come when I may be clear before you.” 

“The air is too chill for you, come to the 
house,” said Mr. Helmstedt, and without making 
any comment upon her words, he gave Margue- 
rite his arm and led her home. 

From that day forward, by tacit consent, 
they never alluded to the subject that gave both 
so much uneasiness. And life passed calmly 
and monotonously at the Island. 

Mrs. Houston made herself merry in talking 
to her mother, who was on 8 visit to Buzzard’s 
Bluff, of Marguerite’s nervousness and its pro- 
bable cause. And both mother and daughter 
waived ceremony and often visited the Island, 
where they were always received with warm 
welcome both by Mr. and Mrs. Helmstedt. And 
not the faintest suspicion that there was any 
cause of disagreement between their friends ever 
approached the minds of either the Houstons or 
the Comptons. They saw the deep attachment 
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that existed between Philip and Marguerite, and 
believed them to be very happy. It is true that 
Mrs. Helmstedt’s palpable ill-health was a sub- 
ject of frequent comment on the part of Mrs. 
Houston, as well as of serious anxiety to Mrs. 
Compton. 

‘I fear that Marguerite will not live! I fear 
that she will die as her mother died,” said the 
elder lady. 

“T can scarcely realize that such a glorious 
creature should die; nor do I believe it! but she 
does remind me of that rich, bright, tropical 
flower that I bought at the conservatory in Rich- 
mond, and brought down to Buzzard’s Bluff. It 
did not fade or bleach even in our bleak air; but 
dropped its head, wilted and died, as brilliant 
in death as in life. Marguerite lived out her 
glorious life in Richmond among worshipping 
friends—but now. And yet Philip Helmstedt 
loves her devotedly,Aoves her almost to death, 
as my little step-son, Franky, vows he loves 
me,” said Nelie. 

**To death!’ there is some love like the 
blessed vivifying sunshine, such as the colonel’s 
affection for you, Nelie, and some love, like the 
‘destroying fire, such as Philip Helmstedt’s pas- 
sion for Marguerite. And I do not know that 
she is one whit behind him in the infatuation,” 
replied her mother. 

One morning, Mrs. Houston brought a new 
visitor to see the beautiful recluse of Helmstedt’s 
Island, the Rev. Mr. Wellworth, the pastor of 
Rockbridge parish, on the Northumberland shore, 
a gentleman, who from his elevated moral and 
intellectual character, was an invaluable acquisi- 
tion to their limited circle. 

Mr. Wellworth éxpressed a hope that Mrs. 
Helmstedt would come to church, and also that 
she would call on Mrs. Wellworth, who would be 
very happy to see her. 

But Marguerite excused herself by saying that 
her health and spirits were fluctuating and un- 
certain, and that she never left home, although 
she would, at all times, be very much pleased to 
receive Mr. and Mrs. Wellworth, whom she hoped 
would do her the signal favor to waive etiquette, 
and come as ofter as they could make it con- 
venient or agreeable. 

Readily admitting the validity of these ex- 
cuses, the pastor took the lady at her word and 
soon brought his wife to visit her. 

And excepting the family at Buzzard’s Bluff, 
this amiable pair were the only acquaintances 
Mrs. Helmstedt possessed in the neighborhood. 

Thus calmly and t ly passed life on 
and around the Island; its kao marked that 
year by only two important events. 








The first was the retirement of Col. Compton 
from political life, (dismissed the public service 
by the new President, Thomas Jefferson,) fol- 
lowed by the breaking up of his establishment 
at Richmond, and the removal to Northumber- 
land county, where the colonel and his wife took 
up their abode with their daughter and son-in- 
law at Buzzard’s Bluff. This event broke off the 
intimate connection between them and the bust- 
ling world they had left, though for a few weeks 
of every winter Nelie went to visit her friends in 
the city, and for a month or two, every summer, 
received and entertained them at Buzzard’s Bluff. 
Nelie declared that without this variety she should 
go melancholy mad; and at the same time won- 
dered how Marguerite—the beautiful and bril- 
liant Marguerite—would endure the isolation and 
monotony of ‘her life on the Island. 

The other important occurrence was the 
accouchment of Mrs. Helmstedt, that took place 
early in October, when she became the mother 
of a lovely little girl. The sex of this child was 
a serious disappointment to Mr. Helmstedt, who 
had quite set his heart upon a son and heir, and 
who could scarcely conceal his vexation from 
the penetrating, beseeching eyes of his unhappy 
wife. 

Mrs. Compton came and passed six weeks with 
the invalid, nursing her with the same maternal 
care that, in like circumstances, she would have 
bestowed upon her own daughter, Nelie, and 
often repeating cheerfully, 

‘«When Marguerite gets well we shall have her 
out among us again,” or other hopeful words to 
the same effect. 

But Marguerite was never again quite well. 
Brighter and brighter, month after month, burned 
in her sunken cheeks and mournful eyes, the 
secret fire that was consuming her frame. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 
THE VISITOR. 
Speak! speak thou fearful guest! 
Lone@FreLLow. 
I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy blood! Snaxspeare. 

Srrrituatty speaking there is no such thing 
as time or space, as measured by numbers. For 
often moments in our experience drag them- 
selves painfully on into indefinitely protracted 
duration, and sometimes years pass in a dream, 
‘*as a tale that is told.” 

Life passed monotonously to all on Helmstedt’s 
Island; but most monotonously to her who might 
not leave its shores. Every one else among its 
inhabitants often varied the scene by going upon 
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the -main-land on either side of the bay. Mr. 
Helmstedt went off almost every morning, not 
unfrequently remaining out all day to dine at 
Col. Houston’s, Mr. Wellworth’s, or some other 
friend’s house. The domestic and out-servants 
relieved each other in turn, that they might go 
to church on Sundays, or visit their friends on 
the shore. Only Marguerite never upon any 
account left the Island. The Houstons and the 
Comptons would expostulate with her, and talk 
to Mr. Helmstedt, alike in vain. — 

**Indeed I cannot leave the Island, dear 
friends,” would Marguerite say; without assign- 
ing any reason why she would not. 

**Mrs. Helmstedt does not choose to leave 
home; it is her will to confine herself to the 
* Island, and her will is a very dominant one, as 
you know,” would be Mr. Helmstedt’s explana- 
tion. 

**T declare it is a monomania! Marguerite is 
a riddle. Here some years ago she used to run 
away from us all, and be absent six or seven 
months without deigning to inform us either 
where or why she went; now she chooses to 
confine herself within the limits of her Island 
home, without giving us any reason for the 
eccentricity. But I suppose, indeed, that it is 
all occasioned by the state of her nerves,” would 
be Nelie’s comment upon all this. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Helmstedt passed her time in 
superintending her house and servants, all of 
which was faultlessly managed; in rearing her 
child; and in attending, as only a devoted wife 
can attend, to the personal comforts of her hus- 
band during the day, and in entertaining him 
and any chance visitor with her harp, or voice, 
or varied conversation, in the evening. Those 
days upon which Mr. Helmstedt was absent were 
the longest and heaviest of all to the recluse— 
but her greatest comforts were her child, her 
occupations, and the contemplation of the glori- 
ous scenery around her. 

She could never weary of the “infinite variety” 
of the sea. Some days, in fine weather, when 
the sky was clear, the air calm, and the water 
smooth, the bay spread out a vast, level mirror, 
framed far away by green shores, and reflecting 
the firmament from a bosom pure and peaceable 
as heaven. Other days, when the winds were 
rising and the waves heaving, the whole sky 
lowered down upon the sea, the wild waters 
leaped to meet it, and clouds and waves were 
mingled together in dreadful chaos, like two 
opposing armies in mortal conflict. Some nights 
the whole grand expanse of the bay was changed 
into an ocean of fluid silver, with shores of dia- 
mond light, by the shining of the full moon down 





upon the clear water and glittering white sandy 
beach. Other nights, when there was no moon, 
the dark, transparent waters reflected clearly 
the deep blue firmament, brilliantly studded with 
stars. And between these extreme phases, under 
foul, or fair days, or dark or bright nights, there 
was every variety and shade of change. 

When the weather and her engagements per- 
mitted, Mrs. Helmstedt, attended only by her 
faithful Newfoundlander, “ Fidelle,” passed much 
time in walking up and down the sandy beach, 
looking far out upon the free waters, or using 
her spy-glass to observe some distant passing 
ship and its crew. She made the most of the 
space allotted to her. The Isle, a mile long by 
a quarter broad, was about two miles and a half 
around. Often, to afford herself the longest 
walk, she started from some given spot, and fol- 
lowing the beach made the circuit of the Island. 
A long and varied walk for a stranger; but mo- 
notonous to her who had no other, and who from 
her earliest infancy had been a natural rambler. 
She, who through childhood and youth, had de- 
lighted to wander out among the wild scenes 
of nature, and lose herself amid the pathless 
woods; or to spring upon her favorite steed and 
fly over hill and vale, miles and miles away; or 
jump into a boat, propelled by her own single 
hand, and explore the coast with its frequent 
points and headlands, creeks and inlets, felt most 
severely and bitterly this constraint upon her 
motions. She never complained, in word, or 
even in look; she accepted the suffering and hid 
it deep in her heart with her secret sorrow. 
Both prayed upon her health of mind and body. 
Daily her form grew thinner, and the fire in her 
cheeks and eyes brighter and fiercer. 

Philip Helmstedt observed all this with pain 
and dread. Yet his pride and firmness would 
not permit him to yield one tittle. 

This is a conflict between our wills, Margue- 
rite,” he said, ‘‘and one in which you should, at 
once, as you must sooner or later, yield.” 

**T will when I can, Philip!” 

“You must, for you are very weary of this 
Island.” 

**T have not said so.” 

** You are very obstinate, Mrs. Helmstedt.” 

“‘T am very unhappy in offending you—that 
is @ greater sorrow to me than my restraint.” 

‘They are the same in fact. Remember, 
Marguerite, that you are your own custodian, 
and know how to get your liberty. Speak and 
you are free!” 

*¢Would, indeed, that I might utter the words 
you wish to hear, Philip Helmstedt. Alas, I can- 
not!” 
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«Will not, you mean. Very well, Marguerite, 
then remember that you choose this confinement 
to the Island.” 

She bowed her head in proud, though sad ac- 
quiescence, saying, ‘‘Be it so! I accept your 
version of the affair, Philip. I choose this con- 
finement to the Island.” 

Mrs. Helmstedt’s immense wealth was for the 
present not only of no use, but of some vexa- 
tion to her; it was troublesome to manage, apon 
account of her various estates being in places 
distant, or of difficult access; and some four or 
five times in the course of each year, it became 
necessary for Mr. Helmstedt to make a journey 
of three or four weeks for the settlement of 
accounts. 

These absences were so trying to the secluded 
woman, who had no companion but her husband, 
and could scarcely bear to lose him for a day, 
that she suggested to Mr. Helmstedt that they 
should avail themselves of the first favorable 
opportunity to dispose of Eagle-flight, her moun- 
tain farm, and of her house on Loudoun street, 
in Winchester. Whereupon, Mr. Helmstedt, who 
desired nothing better, immediately advertised 
the property for sale and soon found purchasers. 
When the transfer was made and price paid, Mr. 
Helmstedt consulted his wife in regard to the 
disposition of the purchase money. 

‘Invest it in your own name, and in any way 
you see fit, dear Philip,” she said. 

And he probably took her at her word, for the 
subject was never renewed between them. 

Plover’s Point, her most valuable estate, being 
but fifteen miles up the river, on the Virginia 
side, was so readily accessible that it had been 
permitted to remain under cultivation, in the 
hands of an overseer, subject to the occasional 
supervision of the master. But at last an op- 
portunity was presented of selling the place for 
a very. liberal price, and Mr. Helmstedt made 
known the fact to his wife. But Marguerite 
declined disposing of Plover’s Point upon any 
terms whatever. 

‘*It was my mother’s ancestral home, and my 
own birth-place, dearest Philip! As my mother 
left it to me, I wish to leave it to my daughter.” 

‘¢As you please,” said her husband, and drop- 
ped the subject. 

A few days after that, he came to her with an 
inquiry whether she would be willing to give a 
lease of the property for a term of years. And 
glad to be able to meet his wishes at any point, 
Mrs. Helmstedt at once agreed to the proposi- 
tion. 

The new tenant of Plover’s Point was Dr. 
Hartley, with his wife, son and daughter. They 





were a great accession to the neighborhood, for 
though fifteen miles up the river, they were in 
that sparse district considered neighbors, The 
Houstons, Comptons and Wellworths called upon 
them, as also did Mr. Helmstedt, who apologized 
for the non-appearance of his wife, saying that 
Mrs. Helmstedt suffered in health and spirits, 
and never left her home; and expressed a hope 
that they would dispense with form and visit her 
there. And this at last, Dr. and Mrs. Hartley 
decided to do, and after having once made the 
acquaintance of Marguerite, they felt powerfully 
attracted to pursue it. 

About this time, being five years from the birth 
of her daughter, Marguerite became the mother 
of an infant son, who merely opened his eyes 
upon this world, to close them again immediately - 
in death. 

The loss of the babe was a severe disappoint- 
ment to Mr. Helmstedt, and for that reason a 
heavier sorrow to Marguerite. Her health was 
now so enfeebled that her physician, Dr. Hartley, 
earnestly advised a change of air and scene; and 
his advice was warmly seconded by her friends 
at Buzzard’s Bluff. 

This consultation took place in the presence 
of Marguerite, who smiled proudly and mourn- 
fully. 

Her husband answered, 

“It shall be just as Mrs. Helmstedt decides; 
but as she has confined herself exclusively to 
her home, against the wishes and advice of all 
her friends, for more than five years, I greatly 
fear that she will not be induced, by anybody, 
to leave it.” 

Mrs. Houston replied, 

“Think of it, Dr. Hartley. Mrs. Helmstedt 
has not set foot off this Island for nearly six 
years! enough in itself to ruin her health and 
spirits.” 

“Quite enough, indeed,” said the kind-hearted 
physician, adding, ‘‘I hope, Mr. Helmstedt, that 
you will be able to persuade your wife to leave 
here for a time.” 

‘¢I shall endeavor to do so,” gravely answered 
that gentleman. 

And when the visitors had all departed, and 
Mr. Helmstedt was alone with his wife, he took 
her white, transparent hand, and gazing mourn- 
fully into her emaciated, but still brilliantly 
beautiful face, said, 

‘*Marguerite, will you have mercy on your- 
self? will you save your life? will you, in a 
word, make the revelation I require as your only 
possible ransom, so that I may take you where 
you may recover your health? Will you, Mar- 
guerite ?” 
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She shook her head in sorrowful pride. years ago, I can make now for my own? No, 
“Have you so mistaken me after all these ; Philip, no.” 
years, Philip! and do you think that therevela-} And again, for a time, the harassing subject 
tion i could not make for your dear sake six was dropped. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A DREAM AND A REALITY. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Unrerrerep by a single care 
I roved on Fancy’s radiant wings, 
Through scenes so bright, so Heavenly fair, 
As ne’er are found mid earthly things. 


Methought I saw a lovely stream, 
Whose tranquil depths reflected bright 

An azure sky, which morning’s beam 
Was flooding with a golden light. 


And or its banks, where sweet perfumes 
Like incense rose from myriad flowers, 
Bright birds displayed their gilded plumes, 

And filled with melody the bowers. 


Angelic forms in bright array 
Sported that chrystal stream beside, 
Or ’mid the flowers wove garlands gay, 
And cast them on its azure tide. 


Stainless and pure they seemed to be, 
Incapable of guile or wrong, 

With hearts from care and sorrow free, 
Like creatures of some poet’s song. 


The trusting confidence of youth 
Made eloquent each beaming eye, 

And spoke in words of Heaven-born truth 
From lips ne’er soiled by flattery. 


Transported with what seemed more fair 
Than legends paint Elysian land, 





I seemed to breathe enchanted air, 
And on enchanted ground to stand. 


I waked, and oh! how changed the scene, 
How quick, alas! the enchantment fled, 

When fancy dropped the radiant screen 
That o’er the scene such brightness shed. 


The stream a troubied flood had grown, 
Whose surging waves tossed wild and high, 

Dark shadows o’er the earth were thrown 
From clouds that swept along the sky. 


Still by the stream some flowers were strewn, 
’Twere cheerless all without them now; 
Though half their melody was gone, 
The birds still sung on leafy bough. 


The angels too were there, but oh! 

Care-worn and earth-stained were they now, 
And sin (of every charm the foe) 

Had left its impress on each brow. 


’Tis ever thus, when Life’s wild stream 
We deem a calm and sunny tide, 

We wake to find 'twas but a dream, 
And feel the storms that o’er it ride, 


And vainly may we hope to find 
Perfection ’mong the sons of earth, 

For spotlessness of heart and mind 
Are only found with Heavenly birth. 





I’’D LIVE A LIFE AMONG THE HILLS. 


BY JOHN DENNIS. 


I’p live a life among the hills, 
Come, Mary, wilt thou live with me? 
We'll have the music of the rills, 
Or skylark’s sweeter melody. 
No angry words shall mar our rest, 
*Twere hard if two could not agree, 
We'll be so happy in our nest— 
Come, Mary, wilt thou live with me? 


I know a dear sequestered nook, 


A sheltered spot, a happy place, 
Oh! there the very flowers would look 
More lovely, gazing on thy face; 





I know a cottage far away— 
But not too far for Love to fle— 
Then, Mary, answer, yea? or nay? 
Sweet Mary, wilt thou live with me? 


The town is not a place for rest, 
I’m weary of its garish strife, 
And long with Nature to be blest, 
And thee, dear Mary, as a wife. 
How gladly through life’s checkered day, 
I'd share its weal and woe with thee! 
Then, Mary, answer, yea? or nay? 
Sweet Mary, wilt thou live with me? 





HUSKING. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Avrumn is passed—the yellow corn was husked 
and deposited in ample graneries and groaning 
barns long ago—we know that as well as any 
one, but we love to talk of things that are 
passed, and so we sit down to tell you about a 
husking, a regular old-fashioned husking which 
took place two years ago. 

At that time I was at school in M Academy. 
A glorious place that M——! splendid location 
on the beaatiful river W. ; flourishing manu- 
factories, shops where (wonderful to relate) you 
could find what you wanted, and not everything 
that you did not want; three churches in good 
standing; three ministers (world’s wonders!) that 
exactly suited the ideas of their respective peo- 
ple; two lawyers and four doctors made to order; 
and women who meddled with nobody’s business 
but their own. 

While at school I formed a somewhat intimate 


acquaintance with a very pretty young girl, from 
far back in the country, by the name of Emma— 
Emma Seymour. Well, to come at once to the 
point, Emma invited me to go home with her to 
spend a vacation of four days, which the princi- 


pal’s business obliged him to have. As my own 
home was some sixty miles away, I consented to 
Emma’s proposal; and at the expected time her 
brother, Walden Seymour, came for us with a 
horse and chaise. A delightful ride we had 
through a delightful section of country—broad 
meadows, swelling hills, tiny lakes, with the 
crimson maples and yellow beeches bending 
lovingly over their bosoms; and the blue-mist 
wrapped peak of Chocoruer looming boldly up 
in the distance. The ride was not long, only 
about fifteen miles, and by sunset the old farm- 
house appeared in view. Just the place for visit- 
ing—just the place for home enjoyment. A 
long, low house, with moss-grown eaves, situ- 
ated in the very midst of a grove of elms; and 
the windows were curtained with the wild eglan- 
tine bushes, which climbed over the weather- 
stained porticoes. Then there were wide barns, 
and ample sheds attached, and yards full of 
good-natured looking cows, and demure oxen 
resting from their labors under the huge syca- 
mores. All in keeping—nothing out of place— 
I was delighted. 

— @ reception as we met with! and 








such a supper! Chickens done a delicate’brown, 
just the right shade, excellent white bread, 
golden butter, fragrant cheese, delicious cus- 
tard, and then on one side, my own favorite 
dish, creamed apples! strange how they guessed 
it. Then we had a pleasant, sociable evening, 
before the great beeeh-wood fire, which the cool 
weather rendered grateful, chatting on popular 
themes, and eating walnuts. 

The next day, at breakfast, Mrs. Seymour 
asked me how I should enjoy an old-fashioned 
husking—‘‘red ears of corn,” and all. 

“Glorious! Mrs. Seymour, glorious!” I re- 
turned, with a school girl’s enthusiasm. 

‘«The boys have made preparations for a time, 
and if you’ll enjoy it there’s nothing to hinder 
it’s coming off to-night—is there, Walden?” and 
Mrs. Seymour looked with all a mother’s pride 
upon her eldest born, and I looked in that 
direction too. (N. B.—Walden Seymour was fine 
looking. ) 

Walden had no objections to offer, so the 
domestic preparations went on, and by sundown 
an epicure’s heart would have been rejoiced at 
the array of eatables in the great kitchen closet. 
Pumpkin pies by the dozen, apple pies counted 
in the same way, heaping pans full of dough- 
nuts, gingerbread, cranberry tarts, lemon cakes, 
snow-white biscuit: and in the side brick oven 
were steaming the most tempting plum-puddings 
only waiting to be devoured. 

At an early hour the company began to assem- 
ble; some in carriages, some on foot, and a very 
few on horseback. Young, aged, middle aged, 
male and female, long faces and short ones, all 
crowding in together, anxious to see, hear, and 
know everything that passed. 

Mrs. Seymour kindly introduced me to those 
young gentlemen whom she considered the “best 
matches,” supposing (thoughtful old lady!) that 
I was anxious for a ‘‘settlement.” 

When all invited had arrived, we proceeded to 
the great barn, the floors of which were covered 
with the gathered ears, ripe and yellow, peeping 
out from their coverings of wan gold. Benches 
were ranged around the sides of the floors for 
the laborers, and huge baskets placed at a con- 
venient distance awaited the “spoils.” 

Mrs. Seymour had, in the goodness of her 
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heart, dressed me in a long, blue apron of hers. 
Soon one great awkward fellow, with a super- 
fluity of limbs, which, by-the-way, he had no 
definite idea of « fitting manner of disposing 
of, made room for me on the bench beside him, 


and brandishing far above his head an ear of red 
corn, and certainly, if he had been a prince of 
the royal blood, bearing the banner of his an- 
cestors, he could not have borne himself more 
regally. To my inexpressible horror, I saw him 


offering me his coat to sit on, ‘for fear,” he} eject an enormous quid of the Virginia weed 


said, ‘‘I should get my gowned siled.”’ I thanked 
him, but declined his magnanimous offer. 

He blushed up to his hair, and applied a red 
silk bandanna to his nose, not so much because 
that important organ required such attend 





from his capacious mouth, previous to making 
his way to my humble self, remarking as he did 
80, ‘*Some gals don’t like terbaceer!” Ashe said 
this, he made a low bow, which it is my private 

n, dislocated as much as one vertebra, and 





as because he felt it necessary to do something, 
but was not certain what would be most appro- ; 
priate. 


3 
**Oh,” said he, when at last he found lan- 


guage, ‘you was intirely velcome, if you hadn’t 
a been I shouldn’t ha’ said so!” 

“‘Very fine evening, Mr. Hawkins,” said I, 
wishing to draw the gentleman out. 

“Tol’ble so—rather chilly, though—powerful 
bad for corn that hain’t cut; our’n is out, as 
much as tew acres of it, and the old man’s got 
nobody to blame but hisself—I said he’d better 
git the corn in and let the taters alone, but he 
sed, no, he’d dig the taters first, and he did! 
Now, don’t you think the corn ought to ha’ been 
got fust?” 


*¢Certainly, Mr. Hawkins; you must be right.” 
**Wal, there! you’re quite a sensible gal arter 
all, now, ain’t ye? The fust semernary gal that 


ever I seed that know’d beans! Em’!ll be spilt 
if she stays down there to M—— much longer— 
begins to hold her head rather spyery aready!” 
(in a very low whisper) ‘did you know that John 
Stiggins wanted to stay with Em Seymour?” 

**T know nothing of John Stiggins,” I said. 

“Law! hain’t you heerd of that? why, I 
thought everybody from Dan to Bensheber 
knowed that! it’s been the town talk! Wal, 
John is a well-to-do young feller, got a farm, 
and fifty dollars in the bank, but jest between 
you and I, he ain’t over-and-above bright in the 
upper story; kinder thinks more of hisself than 
anybody does of him.” 

About this time there was a disturbance at 
the other part of the barn, girls screamed, some 
giggled, and I observed that many covered their 
faces in their hands and sat like ‘inanimate 
statues.” . 

“What are they doing?” asked I, of my 
Hawkins. 

“Golly! I guess you'll find out! he, he, he! 
he! Do ye know what kissin’ is? eh?” And 
my amiable companion smirked up into my face, 
till I wished. him the other side of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Along come a Hercules of a fellow, swinging 





said, 

‘*Marm, I’m a sort of a modest feller where 
there’s perlite female women, and as I got the 
fust red ear, I spose you know what I’ve got to 
do? Don’t ye?” 

“No, sir, I am not overseer of your business, 
to my knowledge,” I replied, in a tone intended 
to be as cold as Nova Zenbler. 

‘‘Good Lord! you hain’t then? are ye? Wall, 
who sed you was, I wonder? If I must speak 
plain, I’ve got to kiss ye. Make way there, Tom 
Hawkins, and let me come!” 

‘‘Sam Smith,” interposed my Hawkius, draw- 
ing himself up till he was terrible in his stram- 
ing vest-buttons, ‘‘this lady is under my keer, 
and if you kiss her agin her will, I'll knock ye 
into the middle of next week in no time!” 

Reader, if you'll believe me, Tom Hawkins 
looked interesting to me then. 

Sam Smith turned up the yellows of his eyes, 
and as he “made off,” I caught the muttered 
ejaculation, ‘‘Don’t keera snap! Sem gals allers 
paints and white-washes, they say—should 'a got 
my mouth full of it, I’ll warrant,” and Mr. Smith 
consoled himself with bestowing his caresses on 
a red-haired girl, with a nose like an ancient 
sugar bowl. Did him good, no doubt. 

A song was called for, and a dozen different 
voices, singing a dozen different parts, not laid 
down in ordinary singing books, performed ‘Old 
Dog Tray” to the tune of ‘‘Old Hundred.” 

‘*Whoa! there!” called out my Hawkins, 
‘‘that sounds like a rat runnin’ on a shingle! 
sing it agin, and put some kind of life intew it, 
like this,” and he immediately immortalized 
“Old Tray” in the stirring air of ‘Yankee 
Doodle.” 

By nine o’clock, the corn was finished, and 
safely deposited upon the wide floor of the great 
‘“<corn-house.” It was a cheering sight to look 
at it, and. think of all the delicious puddings, 
‘‘short cakes,” ‘‘tea drops,” and ‘‘brown Indian 
bread,” in which it would form the principal in- 
gredient. 

The supper was highly relished, I have no 
doubt, for the rapidity with which eatables and 














IN HEAVEN. 





“drinkables” disappeared, reminded one forcibly 
of the account in the old story book of ‘the big 
toad that swallowed up the whole earth and him- 
salf after it.” 

As soon as supper was despatched, the girls 
set to work at clearing the table, and making 
ready the kitchen (a8 my Hawkins informed me) 
for a short season of old-fashioned “plays,” in 
which kissing and peeping through chair-backs 
formed the principal part. 

“Blind Man’s Buff,” was , and Mr. 
Hawkins consented to be the first blind-folded, 
and in pursuing of a tall girl with a graceful 
curve in her back, which enabled her to pass 
safely through “narrow places,” Mr. Hawkins 
unfortunately attempted to follow her beneath 
an enormous clothes pole, which occupied one 
corner of the room, when, alas, for human 
frailty! his head came in violent contact with 
the pole, and in less time than my lazy pen can 
write it, he lay upon the floor. 

“*No bones is broke!” observed that gentle- 
man, after feeling to see if his drab-colored 
moustache was safe, (Emma declares it was 
nothing but a piece of buffalo skin fastened on 
with sticking plaster) and arranging his rumpled 
“dickey” before the looking-glass. 

About twelve o’clock, some of the other people 
suggested the propriety of ‘‘being a-moving,” 
and our interesting guests took their leave; 
each and every one urging me to come to “their 
house” to tea, before I returned to M——. 

Mr. Hawkins gave me an affectionate squeeze 
of the hand, and in a low voice informed me, 
*‘that after al), he shouldn’t wonder if that fall 
had hurt his left hip some,” but urged me, ‘not 
to be worried about it; he’d got some stuff to 
hum, that would make it as good as new!” 

“Carry,” said Mrs, Seymour to me, as we 
were sitting at breakfast the next morning, 
“you have made a conquest. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if Hawkins should ask an important 
question—soon.” Aunt Seymour laughed pleas- 
antly, and displayed her teeth—Mrs. Seymour 
had splendid teeth. 





For the rest of my stay at the farm, we rode 
and walked, and romped to our heart’s content; 
and the last afternoon, Welden left his work and 
went beech-nutting with us—just to please me, 
of course. 

Scarcely would I have believed so much poetry 
lay hidden in the breast of that farmer boy as 
flashed out during our pleasant stroll that gor- 
geous October day. He told me that he hoped, 
one day, to be able to go to college, and in books 
of classic lore find that full fruition of his aspi- 
rations, which was denied him in the ordinary 
walks of life. And when I saw his dark eye 
kindle and his cheek flush, I knew that he would 
yet stand high in the temple of honor; and I 
was right. Through stony places his way lies 
even yet, but there is light upon the distant 
hills; and he will, in due time, sit down in its 
silent glory! 

A few words more of Tom Hawkins. Mrs. 
Seymour was a true prophetess, for shortly after 
my return to M——, I received a note, making 
me an offer of partnership in the house of Haw- 
kins. The cogent reasoning in favor of this 
‘*firm” was, as nearly as I recollect, as follows: 


*¢Our cows is gittin’ skittish of men folks, and 
mother is gittin’ skittish of the cows; and I want 
a wife. Father’s lame back gits worser instead 
of better, and he wants a sight of waitin’ upon, 
and I want a wife—and I kinder took a shine to 
you at the huskin’, and if you want a husband, 
I don't see how you can do any better than to 
take me! Hopin’ to hev an onsur soon, I am 

Your’n till deth does part us! 
Tuomas Hawkins.” 


My ‘‘onsur” was the simplest of all things. 


“Mr. Hawxins—I decline your offer. 
Yours, &c., c—— J—~.” 


Emma is married now to a young lawyer; and 
I am the same ‘‘stray waif” as ever; but to let 
folk know that I have received one offer, I have 
told about Tom Hawkins. 





IN HEAVEN. 


Eanrra was aglow with Autumn’s deep’ning tints, 
And the low music of old Ocean’s wave 
Came like the echo of a far-off strain. 


Love’s radiance lit that golden harvest time, 
And the love ballad of Affection’s lyre 
Made earth all glory, like the Christian’s Heaven. 


Then life seem’d one long day of happiness. 





But waking from that sweet, untroubled dream, 
How cold and cheerless all the Future dawns! 


A worn-out, weary heart, a care-tose’d soul, 
I gaze upon the mystic gloom of night, 
Less dark and shrouded than the mind within. 


A spell is on my spirit—I can ne’er 
Unclasp this mournful memory from my heart, 
But bear it sacred ’till we meet again. J. A. B. 


























TWO WAYS OF MANAGING HUSBANDS. 





BY PERCIE H. SELTON. 





Few things are more common in domestic life, 
than for the husband and wife to strive for 
the mastership; and thus human beings, who 
ought to assist each other, and dwell together in 
affection, frequently pass a life of discord in 
rendering each other unhappy. The husband 
who is not greatly influenced by a prudent and 
affectionate helpmate is unworthy of her, and 
the wife who so far forgets herself as to try to 
rule her husband, will not inerease her happi- 
ness by usurping his authority. The husband, 
when he is aware that his wife has more 
pradence, judgment, and talent than himself, 
does well to avail himself of them by leaving to 
her the management of affairs requiring the ex- 
ercise of these qualities. It is a purely selfish 
motive that actuates either husband or wife to 
rule each other, and yet this motive, unworthy 
as it is, exerts its baneful influence in ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand hearts. 

Mr. Connor was a well-meaning man of very 
little energy of character, and was completely 
under the control of his wife. Mrs. Connor was 
continually boasting no man should rule her, 
that she took care to let her husband see that 
she had spirit, and that she could make him do 
what she liked at any time. Poor Mr. Connor 
submitted to this thraldom very patiently, rather 
than contend with her, for when he did try to 
contend with her, she got into such dreadful 
passions that she actually terrified him half out 
of his senses, and he trembled like one in an 
ague; to secure his own peace he consented to 
her ruling him, and rule him she did in every 
thing. 

Mr. Cooper, a neighbor, was fond of laughing 
at Mr. Connor’s weakness. ‘Would I,” he often 
said, ‘‘be such a poor, spiritless being as to be 
ruled by my wife? No, never! Poor Connor 
dare not say that the sun shines, without first 
asking leave of his wife; but my wife knows 
pretty well that my will must be obeyed.” Now 
this very positive over-bearing disposition on 
Cooper’s part enabled his wife to manage him 
easily; if she wanted to stay at home, she pro- 
Posed to go out, when he immediately deter- 
mined not to stir a foot out of doors, to show he 
was master; if she really wished a walk, she 
had — request him to allow her to finish 





what she was engaged in within doors, and he 
would put on his hat, and in a dictatorial man- 
ner tell her to put on her bonnet. 

Mrs. Connor and Mrs. Cooper once agreed to 
have a day’s pleasure, it was therefore settled 
between them that their husbands should take 
them to a place of popular resort, about twelve 
miles distant. It was only necessary for Mrs. 
Connor to express her intention in a determined 
way, when her husband, to avoid a quarrel, 
agreed directly to drive her over. Mrs. Cooper, 
however, went another way to work. She was 
determined to go, and commenced to her hus- 
band as follows:—‘Would you believe,” said 
she, ‘‘that our neighbors, the Connors, are silly 
enough to spend a whole day in a visit to Bluff 
Springs; they mean to go to-morrow.” Says 
Mr. Cooper, ‘‘I do not know there is anything 
so silly in it; if I felt disposed to go there or 
anywhere else I would go.” ‘‘Certainly,” said 
Mrs. Cooper, “‘you might go, but you would not 
be so unreasonable as to take me there against 
my will.” ‘Against your will indeed!” said 
Mr. Cooper; ‘‘a wife ought to have no will but 
that of her husband; if I thought proper for you 
to go, you should go.” ‘*Excuse me,” said Mrs; 
Cooper, ‘‘you have had your own way too much; 
if I were determined not to go, you would find 
some trouble in persuading me.” ‘Trouble in 
persuading you,” said Cooper; ‘then I am re- 
solved to go, and you shall go too. I will have 
my way, Mrs. Cooper, and no wife in the world 
shall control me; so to-morrow morning prepare 
to go to the Springs, for’ whether you will or 
not, there shall you go.” ‘‘Mr. Cooper,” said 
his wife, ‘I know when you take a thing into 
your head you will have your own way; I never 
yet met with so determined a man.” 

‘*Well,” retorted Mr. Cooper, ‘I will have my 
way, and to show you that I will, I will havea 
chaise at the door at eight o’clock.” In the 
morning Mr. and Mrs. Connor set off, and soon 
after the Coopers. Mr. Cooper fully determined 
to convince his wife that he was master, his wife 
secretly delighted to think how well she had 
managed him. 

There are too many wives, who are either 
like Mrs. Cooper, or like Mrs. Connor; and too 
many husbands, who either drive, or are driven. 
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Selfishness on one part begets selfishness on the : consideration for each other's wishes on both 
other. A tyrannical husband makes his wife } sides; and without this, indeed, true or perma- 
either broken-spirited or cunning. An exacting ; nent happiness, in the married state, is impos- 
wife changes even a good husband into a dissi-} sible. Neither husband nor wife should ever 
pated or unmanly one. There should be mutual * think of managing the other. 





THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Benoxp the mountain monarch on his throne 

Of granite, robed in mist, and crowned with light! 
The sea which sighs forever at his feet 

Showers kisses on him from the lips of shells, 
And breaks like a great heart upon the shore. 
Coquetting clouds, flushed with the glow of morn, 
Fold their soft arms about his ample neck, 

And on his shoulders weep delicious showers, 
While he like a stern lover stands unmoved. 
When thunder smites him with a lance of fire; 
When hail, shot from ice-batteries in the clouds 
Breaks on his unprotected head as though 

The sky were an exploding shell; when winds, 
Strong gusts, assault him with invisible wings, 
And tumble avalanches down his sides, 

Then hurl them into chasms deep and dark 

Like moons rolled from their sphere into the night; 
He leans against the stars, and quiet looks 
Beyond the storm where Heaven is calm, serene. 
Giant of earth! offspring of this fair orb! 

Upon thy rocky pages I can read 

The history of thy ancient mother Chaos. 





Imperishavle records of the past 

Are chronicled in granite language here 

In the Creator’s own chirography. 

I will ascend this stairway of the sky 

To the bald peaks where eagles build their nests, 
And wild goats browse amid the dangerous crags. 
Thy awful shadow chills my ardent blood, 

And haunts the valley like a Titan Ghost. 

Up step by step I slowly wend my way, 

Until I reach the summit which looks down 

On vales below, “wide spread and beautiful.” 
This noble mountain lifts me from the world 

In its white arms beyond the rosy clouds, 

Where I may freely taste the virgin air 
Unstained by fevered lips and foul breathed tubes. 
The ocean, lashed by winds, crawls from the shore 
Like a huge monster bellowing with rage; 
Torrents unwind their shining threads from hills 
About, into the fertile plain which seems 

Another sea, whose grassy billows mock 

The undulations of the adjacent deep, 

He sees it all stern, heedless, and unmoved. 





THE REALM OF DREAMS. 


BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 


' 


I wanperep through the realm of dreams, 
Where Fancy’s visions throng, 
And gazed upon its sunny streams, 
So fair in light and song; 
I watched the ever varying shade 
Steal o’er the sunset due, 
And shifting colors burn and fade 
Along its boundless blue, 


No shadows from the realms of night 
Across its fields were thrown; 

No clouds to dim its azure light 
Its sunny skies had known; 

But radiant from its living source, 
The tide of beauty came, 

And scattered, in its golden course, 
Its ever-burning flame. 





Lulled by the echoes breathing sweet, 
My spirit caught the glow 

Which Time, upon its ceaseless beat, 
Reveals to none below; 

And Hope, amid its wandering, 
Had reached its high desire, 

Where glad fruition marks its reign 
In bright, celestial fire. 


Forgetful that its fairy light 
Had aught of shadow deep, 

I pictured in sweet Fancy’s flight 
The mystic realm of sleep; 

But fading from my wondering eyes, 
Like Hope’s deceitful gleam, 

I saw the golden vision rise, 
And found it all a dream. 





DEACON JONES’ 


DAUGHTER. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


Ir was quite early in the morning, so early 
that the half-opened eyes of the sun were peep- 
ing drowsily over the mountain, and his ‘‘yel- 
low hair” floating disheveled ‘upon the eastern 
clouds.” Slowly he raised his great head; down- 
ward and downward fell his warm glances, until 
they reached the roof of Deacon Jones’ barn, 
illuming it with fluid gold. 

At this signal, the inmates of the poultry- 
house contiguous to the barn, having for some 
time testified their uneasiness by divers crowings 
and cacklings, floated down en masse from their 
airy stations and filled the barn-yard with com- 
motion—geese, turkeys, ducks, hens, &c., speak- 
ing fast and joyfully in their Several tongues, as 
if life were, to them, a blessing. Ah! did no 
faint foreshadowing, no dim foreboding of their 
coming doom, dampen the spirits of these fated 
fowls? For, gentle reader, Deacon Jones lived 
in Connecticut, and this was the day before 
Thanksgiving. 

Deacon Jones’ house looked quite ancient, but 
very pleasant, nestled under some maples, with 
@ few antique poplars guarding it like sentinels. 
A column of smoke was already rising from its 
chimney, (for Deacon Jones was so old-fashioned 
as to have faith in that exploded maxim of one 
Mr, Franklin, viz: ‘‘Early to bed,” &c.) The 
deacon, who was going through the yard with 
his milk-pail, observed the aforesaid column of 
smoke rising straight and high through the 
morning air, and with great satisfaction re- 
marked to himself, ‘We ain’t apt to git storms 
when the smoke goes up like that. A sartain 
sign o’ fair weather,” and selecting a golden 
pumpkin from a pyramid of them in the back 
yard, he entered the house. Let us follow him. 

Within that ample kitchen all speaks of peace 
and plenty. The sunshine streams far across 
the painted floor; Bridget, the “hired girl,” has 
spread the breakfast-table with scrupulous care; 
and a pleasant odor-of coffee and buckwheat- 
cakes fills the room. Little Sammy, the son and 
heir of the Jones’, has evidently just risen and 
made a hasty toilet; for his little check apron is 
buttoned up wrong; his yellow hair, “soft as the 
flax unspun,” sticks up amazingly in a tangled 
shock of curls; he has on but one shoe, and sits 
gazing at the other with a bewildered and vacant 





aspect, for his thoughts are still in dream-land; 
he is but half awake. Bridget, suddenly observ- 
ing his forlorn appearance, pounces upon him, 
bears him away to a back room with a pump 
in it, known as the “sink-room,” subjects him 
to an ablution, and seizing a comb, ruthlessly 
straightens his golden locks; thereby causing 
his pretty blue eyes to fill with tears, while 
Bridget thus administers the balm of her conso- 
lation. ‘‘Sure, now, what a lookin’ objick ye 
be, intirely! Isn’t it yer blessed mar that’s 
cummin home to-day, and wud she knows her 
own darlint in such a wig? Niver a bit of it!” 
and pulling the comb through with a final jerk, 
she left him. His face was bright enough, as 
he took his seat at the table and exclaimed, 
‘*Mother and Susy are coming home to-day.” 
“Yes,” said the deacon, ‘‘and perhaps Ally ‘Il 
come with ’em and bring her baby. I hope 
they "Il come in the morning train, for your 
mother "Il have enough to do fixin’ for Thanks- 
givin’. I expect the new minister will come to 
town to-day; perhaps he’ll come in the same 
train with them; and I shall ask him here to 
dinner to-morrow, and as he’s a stranger, I 
should like to have something uncommon nice.” 

It has become evident that Mrs. Jones, the 
wife and mother, ‘‘the centre and sun” of the 
household, was absent. She had gone with her 
youngest daughter, Susan, to visit her eldest 
daughter, Alice, who, two years before, had mar- 
ried a thriving mechanic, and gone to live in the 
city of New York. Mrs. Jones had been from 
home a week, and was expected back to-day, to 
give the finishing touches to the Thanksgiving 
‘* fixings.” 

Mr. Dawes, who had for many years been 
pastor of the church of which Deacon Jones was 
an official member, had died the summer before, 
and his successor, Mr. Philips, a young clergy- 
man from New York, was to preach the Thanks- 
giving sermon. He had never visited the neigh- 
borhood, and was a stranger to most of its 
inhabitants, consequently curiosity was on the 
qui vive, and ominous were the predictions of 
divers old ladies, that ‘‘he’d never make Father 
Dawes’ place good.” 

Meantime the ‘‘train,” which contained Mrs. 
Jones and Susan, was speeding yore with 
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dizzy swiftness, over embankments and bridges, 
through forests and villages. Mrs. Jones was a 
gentle, pleasant-looking woman, with an expres- 
sion of calm, good sense im her grey eyes; 
though her face was traced with lines of care, 
the invariable portion of the wife of a New Eng- 
land farmer. Susan was about eighteen years 
old, but looked younger, and so fair and fresh 
was she, that she put you in mind of a half 
opened rose-bud, with the dew and freshness of 
the morning upon it. “How provoking it is,” 
said she, to her mother, who was ever and anon 
glancing from the window of the car with an 
uneasy expression, “that Allie couldn’t come 
home with us to-day! Father and Sammy will 
be so disappointed. How provoking that the 
baby should take it into his head to have the 
whooping-cough, just at this time, of all others,” 
and a slight pout of her rosy lips revealed two 
rows of clear, shining, perfect teeth. 

‘Babies are not usually very accommodating 
nor self-denying,” said her mother, with a faint 
smile, ‘‘but for my part, I feel as if it would all 
be for the best that she couldn’t come. I’ve felt 
all day as if something was going to happen. It 
is foolish, superstitious, perhaps, but I cannot 
shake it off.” 

“Oh, mother,” said Susan, “don’t talk so! 
you frighten me. You are nervous. We are 
but fifteen miles from home, why should you 
fear?” 

“TI do not fear, Susan, though there is a 
dreadful weight upon my spirits. I know that, 
whatever happens, I am in the hands of God, 
and have nothing to fear.” 

At this moment the whistle gave a sudden, 
piercing shriek—Mrs. Jones invuluntarily put 
her head out of the open window to see what the 
matter was. There was a jerk, a twitch—a 
vibratory motion—a crash—and all was dark- 
ness. 

As soon as Susan recovered her thoughts, she 
found that she was half stifled beneath a pile of 
passengers, all of whom were struggling to re- 
gain their feet, making her position a perilous 
one. She clung desperately to the cushioned 
back of a seat which che felt near her, and for a 
moment lost her consciousness. Soon she be- 
came aware that a gentleman was assisting her 
through an aperture of the shattered car, and 
she passed through and stood in the open air, 
unharmed, save a few slight bruises, but so 
frightened that she could hardly stand. It ap- 
peared that the engine and the foremost car had 
been thrown from the track by running over a 
cow; and were now lying in a ditch at the foot 
of a steep embankment; but the couplings having 











providentially broken, the rest of the train was 
left standing upon the track. The conductor 
soon made his way among the stunned and ter- 
rified group of passengers, and ascertained that 
Ho oné was materially injuréd ; but their number 
was not all there; one was missing! ‘Oh! 
mother! mother!” cried Susan, in gathering 
terror, but no answer was returned. Getting 
more alarmed and excited every moment, she 
wrung her hands and ran distractedly to and 
fro among the passengers. The conductor, with 
several others, proceeded to examine the broken 
car, and soon ascertained that the lifeless re 
mains of peor Mrs. Jones were lying partly in 
and partly under it. The horror-stricken, yet 
compassionate faces which they turned toward 
Susan, told her the dreadful truth as plainly as 
any words could have done, and a deathly sick- 
ness of agony struck to her heart; and every 
eye in the group of passengers was wet with 
sympathy and pity. Alas for the fair young 
girl, left motherless in the dawn of womanhood. 
Alas for poor litfle Sammy, who waits at the 
depot with his check apron nicely smoothed 
over his fluttering, expectant little heart, to 
receive the first kiss from the mother he will 
never see again! 

When at last the car was faised up, and the 
mangled, crushed remains were placed upon & 
shutter, although Susan entreated wildly and 
passionately, and prayed upon her knees to bé 
permitted to behold her mother; in very pity 
and humanity they restrained her, lest the sight 
should drive her mad. 

Poor, poor Susan! she clung to a post of the 
fence which crossed the marshy meadow where 
they were standing, and leaned heavily against it 
in the utter blankness of despair. So stunning 
was this terrible blow of her first sorrow, that 
it seemed as if she were dreaming some fright 
ful dream, from which she prayed God in mercy 
soon to awaken her. She saw as in a dream the 
mellow autumn landscape; the distant mountains 
veiled with silver mist-like floating gossamer, the 
river winding through the brown meadows, and 
the sad and awe-struck faces near her; but all 
seemed like a dream. 

“T think I am not mistaken in taking you for 
a clergyman?” said the humane conductor, to 4 
young man standing near. ‘Do, for the love 
of heaven, take charge of the poor child, and 
see what you can do to comfort her. Ladies 
and gentlemen, we are not half a mile from the 
next station; you had better proceed thither on 
foot, and remain for a few hours, when, I trust, 
we shall be able to proceed.” 

“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He will 
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gustain thee,” said a low voice at Susan’s side, 
modulated to the softest tones of sympathy and 
compassion. Still hoping that her agony was 
but a dream, from which some one was about to 
awaken her, Susan looked up at the speaker. He 
‘was a young man, evidently less than thirty years 
old, dressed in a clerical suit of black, and hold- 
ing his hat in his hand, having involuntarily and 
reverently bared his head in thé awful presence 
of death and sorrow. Susan uttered no sound, 
and the stranger continued to speak on. Susan 
made no reply, save by a burst of tears, yet she 
suffered him to assist her up the embankment, 
and soon, with the other passengers, she was 
sheltered in a little inn at the railway station, 
end in about two hours was proceeding on her 
journey, while her. stranger-friend, seated by 
her side, was gently leading her thoughts, by 
his words of strong and undaunted faith, up to 
that better country, where there shall be no 
sorrow nor sighing, no darkness nor shadow of 
death. 

“A coffin!” exclaimed Deacon Jones, as the 
train stopped, ‘‘and to be left here. Whose can 
it be? Here comes Susy. Bless me, child, what 
is the matter with you? Where is your mother 
and Ally?” 


“Oh, Susy! Susy!” cried Sammy, running 
mp with his sweet face all a-glow, “Oh! I’m so 


glad you’ve come. I’ve been good all the time 
you’ve been gone. I have gathered a peck of 
chestnuts, and I’m going to give every one to 
youand mamma. But where is she?” 

Poor Susan! what could she do but sit down 
and cover her face with her hands in utter help- 
lessness. But her unknown friend came forward, 
and with the most careful kindness and gentle- 
ness, broke the fearful tidings. Let us not dwell 
wpon the scene. It is every day enacted in some 
part of the broad earth, for hearts are daily 
broken, and mourners daily go about the streets; 
and so it must be until Christ shall put all 
enemies under his feet; and the last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death. 

Brightly shone the sun, the next morning, 
upon a thousand happy New England homes, 
alive and brisk with festive preparations. It 
shone upon a thousand happy faces which had 
turned from the conflict of life, to rest for that 
day under the roof-trees of their childhood; upon 
scores of pleasant churches, where the people 
Would assemble that day to join in anthems of 
thanksgiving; upon silvered heads and failing 
eyes, which were to be gladdened that day by 
the sight of their long-sonttered children, all 
gathered once more round the ancestral hearth. 
It shone also upon Deacon Jones’ stricken and 





desolated household, but it seemed to bring no 
warmth nor comfort. In the darkened parlor 
was a closed coffin; closed never to be opened; 
in their hearts was a void, never to be filled on 
earth. Sammy was still in his little bed; moan- 
ing, with flushed cheeks, in his heavy sleep for 
‘‘Mamma, mamma!” and his yellow curls were 
still damp with tears, As Susan moved noise 
leasly around the house, every object she saw 
seemed to stab her to the heart. There was her 
mother’s work, with the needle just as she left 
it; there was her Bible with the leaf turned 
down where she had last been reading. 

The dreary hours of the morning and mid- 
day at last wore away, and late in the afternoon 
the little band of mourners were seated in the 
church, together with a large number of people 
who had assembled to pay the “‘last rites man 
pays to man,” All was still within the church. 
The low, soft notes of the organ first vibrated 
upon the silence, and then many uaited voices 
solemnly chanted, ‘I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” The tones died away, and the minis- 
ter read in a low, clear voice, which thrilled 
distinctly through the crowded church, ‘The 
ransomed of the Lord shall return and come up 
to Zion, with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads; they shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” An 
undefinable sense of consolation entered Susan’s 
heart, and for a moment she raised her drooping 
head to look at the speaker. It was her stranger- 
friend of yesterday, and she observed that his 
left arm was supported by a sling. The sermon 
proceeded. How soothingly each comfort-laden 
word fell upon the ears of that waiting congrega- 
tion! how earth and its cares faded away! and 
how bright and near appear the eternal shores! 
It seemed as if the glowing faith of the speaker 
shed some portion of its influence upon all pre- 
sent; for at the conclusion of the sermon and 
prayer, instead of singing a funeral hymn, they 
burst forth, almost involuntarily, into a triumph- 
ant anthem of thanksgiving. 


“Lift your glad voices in triumph on high! 
For Jesus hath risen, and man cannot die!” 


Then that closed coffin into which no tear of 
love might fall, no last lingering look of love 
be directed, was consigned to dust, and the 
mourners sought their home. 

But, oh! the loneliness and dreariness of that 
home, when the twilight fell, with its gloom and 
shadows. And how the heavy consciousness of 
their loss came upon them when the lamps were 
lighted, and they gathered round the fire as usual. 
But soon there was a knock at the door, and as 
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Bridget opened it, Susan recognized, with feel- 
ings of grateful relief, the face of the new minis- 
ter. He knew his presence, that evening, must be 
comfort to the lonely family, and’a great com- 
fort it was. 

“T see that your arm is bandaged,” said the 
deacon, soon after his arrival, ‘‘were you, too, 
injured by your fall yesterday?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘my arm was seriously 
bruised, but the physician hopes the bone is 
uninjured.” 

*“*Why did you say nothing of it yesterday?” 
inquired Susan, suddenly. 

“T did not wish to trouble you, my child,” 
said he, kindly, ‘‘you had enough to bear.” 

Susan said no more, but she thought of the 
fortitude with which he had concealed his own 
suffering, while he had been so kindly endeavor- 
ing to comfort her, and she began to reflect that 
there was something selfish in her own utter 
abandonment to grief, and that, for the sake of 
her father and brother, she should conceal her 
sorrow, and do what she could to lighten theirs. 
And she thought of it still, even when the even- 
ing was far spent, and the last words of the 
minister’s fervent parting prayer had died away, 
and he had gone. And that night she earnestly 
besought of God that she might ‘suffer and be 
strong.” 

And bravely she acted upon her resolution 
during the long, long months of the following 
winter. Never had the house looked more cheer- 
fal and tidy, never had the work been more care- 
fully ‘‘seen to,” never had little Sammy’s curly 
hair been more nicely brushed. Yet she met with 
many trials and discouragement in her youth and 
inexperience: there were many nights when her 
pillow was wet with half despairing tears; and 
there were days of care and perplexity when the 
want of her mother pressed heavily upon her 
heart. 

But the nearest neighbor, old Mrs. Baker, was, 
as the saying went, ‘‘a kind, motherly soul,” 
and to her Susan went with many of her trou- 
bles to have them smoothed. Many invaluable 
instructions in the mysteries of ‘‘doin’ up sass,” 
*‘puttin’ down meat,” ‘‘spungin’ bread,” &c. 
&c., did Susan receive from her kind old friend, 
who, though somewhat addicted to gossiping, 
was nevertheless a great assistance to her. 

Mr. Philips, the minister, was always a wel- 
come visitor. He had lost his young wife two 
years before, and his only child was a fair, deli- 
cate girl of three years, of whom Susan soon 
became very fond; perhaps in sympathy for her 
mothérless condition. As the parsonage was 


quite near, Susan would often send Bridget over 


to bring little Ella home with her to spend the 
day, and Mr. Philips never seemed better pleased 
than on such occasions. Indeed, Mr. Philips’ 
very frequent visits at the d ’s had b e 
the theme of various speculations in the vicinity. 
It was surmised by some single ladies who were 
wont to watch the minister’s movements, that the 
deacon’s pretty daughter was quite as much the 
cause of those frequent visits as the transaction 
of church business with the deacon. But nota 
syllable of this had reached Susan’s ear, and if 
it had, she would have rejected the idea with 
indignation, She regarded the minister with a 
respect, a reverence amounting to awe. She 
thought him a person of almost superhaman 
perfection, but the idea of marrying him had no 
more entered her mind than that of wedding the 
‘*man in the moon.” 

The winter at last passed away, ‘‘the time of 
the singing of birds had come, and the voice of 
the turtle was heard in the land.” Deacon 
Jones’ house was attacked by that semi-annual 
epidemic which rages in New England, known 
as ‘‘house-cleaning.” It was a soft, warm day 
when the symptoms appeared in the form of a 
yard full of blankets hung to dry, while in the 
green field in the rear of the house might be 
seen Bridget, with her substantial arms bared 
to the shoulders, shaking and beating carpets 
with all her might. Within the house all was 
dire confusion, bedsteads taken to pieces and 
“piled up,” curtains removed, furniture thrown 
together in heaps as if by an earthquake. The 
panic had not yet extended to the cozy sitting- 
room, nor to the kitchen, where Susan stood in 
trouble and perplexity. The morning was wear- 
ing away, there was everything to be done, and 
there was a veal-pie to be made for dinner, and 
she knew not how to prepare it; and Bridget, 
usually the kindest of her kind, was cross and 
hurried, and refused to leave her cleaning for 
all the ‘“‘vale-pies in the counthry.” Susan’s 
eyes were full of tears, of care, and vexation, 
when they suddenly lighted upon the huge bon- 
$net of old Mrs. Baker passing the kitchen win- 
$dows. Susan sprang to meet her with a cordial 
and beaming face, and an earnest-and child-like 
’ entreaty for her to stay and help her out of her 
trouble. ‘Yes, child,” said Mrs. Baker, “I 
$thought I’d come over and stay a spell. I 
reckoned you might want my help, as you ain’t 
much used to house-cleanin’. Is it a veal-pie 
you’re makin’? Mercy! you wasn’t a calculatin’ 
to put in all that saleratus, was you? ’Twould 
spile it! You jest put away my bunnit and give 
} me an aperon, and I’ll mix up the crust for you.” 
3} Accordingly the old lady’s bonnet was put 
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away, and before her skilful hands and motherly 
instructions Susan’s perplexities vanished. The 
house-cleaning progressed finely, and an excel- 
lent dinner was on the table in good season. 
Soon after, Mrs. Baker resumed her bonnet. 
“Oh, don’t go yet,” pleaded Susan, ‘‘do stay 
all the afternoon; it is so lonesome.” 

“If I'd a fetched my knittin’ work,” said Mrs. 
Baker, ‘‘I could a stayed as well as not; but I 
can’t set idle all the arternoon.” 

«But I will send Sammy over after your work, 
and you shall stay with me. Come, take this 
rocking-chair and let me make you comfortable. 
You are so kind to me,” and the bright, young 
face beaming with gratitude, which Susan turned 
toward her kind old friend, pleaded powerfully. 
So Sammy was despatched for the knitting, and 
the matron took the cozy chair by the fireside, 
and commenced gossiping upon a subject which 
was evidently near her heart. ‘‘Susy,” said 
she, as the girl drew a low ottoman to her feet 
and sat down upon it, ‘‘Susy, you’re gettin’ to 
be the nicest little housekeeper in the world; 
and I ain’t the only one that knows it neither. I 
expect to see you a keepin’ a house of your own 
afore long, if reports is true.” 

‘*What reports, Mrs. Baker?” inquired Susan, 
with curiosity. 

“Oh, Susy, don’t fancy you can blind me by 
lookin’ so unsuspectin’. What everybody says 
must be true. Mr. Philips don’t come here so 
much for nothin’, and he’s worthy of you, if any 
body is, for a piouser young man never lived. 
Old Miss Pearson and Marthy Ann was into our 
house yesterday, and they was a speakin’ about 
it. They said they thought his objict in mar- 
ryin’ was to git a housekeeper, and somebody 
that could take care of little Elly; she needs 
better care; she’s lookin’ pale and delicate. They 
said they thought you was ruther young for a 
minister’s wife; but I told ’em you would make 
& good step-mother. Now I think the best thing 
Mr. Philips can do is to git married at once. 
’*Twould not only save the expense of hirin’ a 
housekeeper, but Elly would have better care.” 

Hitherto Susan had listened in silent indigna- 
tion, but there was a gathering fire in her eyes, 
and now the explosion came. ‘Mrs. Baker,” 
said she, springing to her feet, “I should think 
people would do well to attend to their own 
affairs before distressing themselves with mine. 
Tam not yet necessitated to go into employment 
either as housekeeper or nursery-maid, and if 
forced to gain a livelihood, should prefer some 
other calling. Mrs. Baker, you will oblige me 
by never mentioning the subject again. It is 
too absurd.” The good old lady was thunder- 





struck ‘by this sudden burst of petulance in her 
usually docile and gentle young friend, and said 
but little more during her stay, although Susan, 
soon penitent and ashamed of her unwonted flash 
of anger, talked to her in the kindest and hum- 
blest manner possible. 

That evening, the deacon went to visit at a 
neighbor’s and took Sammy with him. He urged 
Susan to go also, but she declined. As soon as 
they were gone she burst into indignant tears. 
That every one should be talking of her marry- 
ing Mr. Philips vexed her, and the idea of wed- 
ding any one for the sake of curtailing domestic 
expenses, grated harshly upon her romantic 
dreams. And then the minister was very dif- 
ferent from the ideal vision which sometimes 
flitted through her mind, of some model youth 
six feet in height, and not more than twenty-one 
years of age, with the darkest of hair and eyes, 
and the most commanding of miens. (We are 
all dreamers at eighteen.) Mr. Philips was not 
above the medium height, his appearance was 
more winning than commanding; his hair—it 
must be said—was slightly tinted with the Saxon 
red, Susan’s aversion. And he was almost thirty! 
how could people talk as they did? She wrought 
up her imagination to such a pitch that she 
actually thought herself abused and wronged, 
and she was still sobbing over her imaginary 
wrongs, when there was a knock at the hall 
door, and before she had time to wipe away her 
tears the minister entered. He advanced and 
took her hand as usual, (she would have run 
away if she had the opportunity) but on observ- 
ing her tears, there was the deepest sympathy 
expressed upon every lineament of his face. In- 
deed, as he looked down upon her sweet, young, 
blushing face, all wet with tears, like a rosy 
blossom sprinkled with the dew of morning; and 
when he thought how very rough the path of 
life must be for that slight form to travel alone, 
he longed to take her in his arms and shield her, 
as far as possible, from every earthly trouble. 
But he only sat down calinly by her side. It 
was @ very unpropitious time for him to proffer 
his suit, but he did so nevertheless, and unfor- 
tunately concluded his pleading by an allusion 
to Ella’s motherless condition and want of care. 
This made Susan indignant again. It is need- 
less to say that he received a very decided re- 
jection, in words more petulant than pleasant. 
He received it with a look of sorrowful surprise, 
but not with that tragical air of despair which 
Susan had decided should belong to rejected 
lovers as a class. ‘‘My child,” said he, soon 


after, (‘‘child!” thought she, contemptuously, ) 
“you have destroyed a very pleasant dream, but 
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I have no right to murmur at your choice. May 
God bless you, and make you happier than you 
would have been with me. Good night,” and he 
was gone. 

Now Susan sat down and cried in good earnest, 
and this time not without reason, for she had 
lost the golden opportunity of her life; she had 
voluntarily closed against herself the gates of 
earthly happiness. In vain did she try to work 
up her imagination to its former pitch; the 
scales had fallen from her eyes; her feelings had 
undergone a sudden revulsion. She thought of 
all the minister’s deeds of unassuming kindness, 
ever since that dreadful day when she first saw 
tim, and her self-condemnation and 
were most bitter. ‘‘Oh!” thought she, “if my 
mother had lived she would have told me better! } 
I did not know my own mind, and it was so sud- 
den; and there was none to adyise me!” She 
felt that she could forgive Mr. Philips for being 
but. five feet nine inches in height; could forget 
his venerable age; and even his red locks seemed 
like the luminous halo encircling the forehead 
of a saint. Her pillow that night was a thorny 
one. 

For several succeeding days she saw nothing 
of Mr. Philips; then she heard from the neigh- 
bors that little Ella was very sick. Owing to 
the carelessness of her attendant she had taken 
a severe cold, which, settling upon the lungs, 
had produced fever. This report was confirmed 
oy Mrs. Baker, who called in just at dusk. 
‘I’ve come over, Susan,” said she, ‘to see’f 
you'll go there and watch with me to-night. 
Miss Hinman sat up last night; and Marthy Ann 
Pearson the night afore; and I told ’em I’d come 
to-night; but she’s so dreadful sick that I don’t 
like to set up alone. I’m afraid she won’t live 
through the night.” With a heavy, heavy pain 
at her heart, Susan signified her willingness to 
go. Mrs. Baker continued, ‘‘Mr. Philips is about 
wore out, though he don’t make no complaints. 
He hain’t left her bedside for three nights.” 
Susan said nothing, for she dared not trust her 
voice, but she immediately accompanied her 
friend to the parsonage. On arriving, she was 
struck with grief and fear to see the change 
which a few days had wrought in the child. 
Ella’s little face was flushed purple with the fierce 
fever which seemed to be consuming her young 
life. Her breath was quick and difficult, her 
once beautiful violet eyes were blood-shot and 
vacantly staring, and her soft, fair ringlets were 
thrown back upon the pillow away from her 
heated face. As Susan bent down and touched 
her lips to the burning little forehead, her tears 


eyes of Mr. Philips. He was pale, almost hag- 
gard from anxiety and watching; but his fea- 
tures wore a look of calm and lofty resignation; 
and he greeted Susan with his accustomed kind- 
liness. The physician was there intending to 
spend the night, and he implored the minister 
to go and take some rest; assuring him that he 
should be called if there was the least change; 
and at last, yielding to the persuasion, Mr. 
Philips left the room. 

Long, and slow, and painfully anxious were the 
hours, until near midnight, while Mrs. Baker, 
Susan, and the doctor, watched by the little suf- 
ferer. Then her moans grew fainter and fainter, 
her breath slower and slower, until it was hardly 
perceptible, while the purple flush faded from 
her face leaving it colorless as clay. Susan, in 
her great alarm, was scarcely less pale than the 
unconscious child over whom she bent. ‘‘Had 
you not better call Mr. Philips,” she gasped. 
The doctor poured a few drops of some restora- 
tive into the parted lips of the child, and seeing 
Susan’s tremor, said, ‘‘You are faint. You had 
better go out a few moments ” She left the room, 
almost doubting whether she had strength to do 
so. As she went out, she saw a light shining 
through the half-open door of Mr. Philips’ study, 
which was on the opposite side of the hall, and 
Mr. Philips himself within, ‘sitting by a table 
upon which a shaded lamp was burning. His 
folded hands rested on an open Bible, and she 
heard him softly repeat those words once spoken 
in an hour of bitter agony, by the holiest lips 
that ever spoke, ‘‘ Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not my will, 
but thine be done,” and he raised bis eyes upward 
with a sublime expression of faith and resigna- 
tion, Susan softly glided in, and approaching 
the table, burst into tears. He looked up in 
alarm, apprehending that she had come to tell 
him that the child was dying. 

“Is there any change?’’ he asked. 

As soon as she could command her voice, 
which was choked with sobs, she said, obeying 
the impulse of her fall heart, 

‘*Mr. Philips, I am not worthy even to speak 
to you; but you comforted me in the darkest 
hour I ever knew, and I wish I could say some- 
thing to comfort you now,” and again she wept 
bitterly. 

‘*My poor child,” said he, compassionately, 
‘‘is it for my sorrow you are grieving thus? 
There is no need. My treasures are laid up 
where not even death can destroy them. If God 
sees fit to take my little bud, this world will be 
lonely without her; but it will be but for a little 





fell fast and thick; and looking up she met the 


while, and then I shall meet her in Paradise 
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expanded to a perfect blossom. Do not tremble ; nature had gained the victory. The first one who 
so! let us go to her.” 3 spoke was the kind physician, softly saying, 
Gently taking her hand, he led her towardthe} ‘The crisis is past, and the child’s life is 
sick-room, but when they reached the door she} spared! The fever has left her, and nothing 
stopped. {now is necessary but great care and attention.” 
“Qh!” said she, ‘before you go in, forgive} Poor Mr. Philips, he had prepared his mind to 
me for being so cross and rude to you, the : bear a great sorrow with firmness and strength, 
other night, or I shall never be happy again! { but this great joy completely overcame him. 
I was excited and angry before you came in— : He hastened from the room to return his rap- 
and I hardly knew what I said—I did not know ; turous thanksgivings to the Giver of Life. 
my own mind—I have been very unhappy ever } When the day dawned, Susan went home with 
since.” a light step and a lighter heart. The child con- 
And her pale and tear-wet-face, her uplifted, } valesced rapidly. It was not many days before 
beseeching eyes, testified to the truth of whut } Mr. Philips called and requested a private inter- 
she said. There was a light, almost of gladness } view with the deacon. What business was trans- 
upon the minister’s face, as he stooped and softly acted duriug that interview we are not at liberty 
touched his lips to her forehead. to divulge, but it was something which gave the 
“Susan,” said he, ‘‘even in this hour of dark- } deacon great satisfaction. Yet when he whis- 
ness and of the shadow of death, your words ; pered to Susan about it, her face became redder 
have given me a great happiness. Forgive you! } than the June roses. 
We will talk about it another time,” and retain- In a few weeks little Ella was s6 far recovered 
ing her trembling hand, he led her into the} that she was wrapped in shawis and taken to 
chamber, and to the bedside of hischild. Susan; the deacon’s for a visit. In the evening, Mr. 
approached it with awe and fear, almost expect-; Philips went there also, and the little circle 
ing to look upon death. The child was lying; of faces in the cozy sitting-room was bright 
with closed eyes, motionless and waxen-white, } with subdued happiness. Thus we leave Susan, 
but her breath, though very faint, had become } merely saying, that the predictions of “Old 
calm and regular. The long and painful con- { Miss Pearson and Marthy Ann” will probably 
flict between nature and disease was over, and } be confirmed. 
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BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





’Tis said that absence is the grave of love, Forming a chain that lasts forever; 





And that he liveth only by the light And nought can sever 
Of tell-tale eyes Its golden linking, separation 
That are with beauty beaming, Is true love’s confirmation: 
Like golden stars whose rays are streaming Instead of weakening the tie 
Upon the still and solemn night; It feeds its constancy, 
And that when lovers separately rove, gives it strength and lustre, till the heart 
He languishes and dies. "What beateth distant from its counterpart, « 
re tenderly for love’s sweet nurture yearns, 
Who doth believe it hath too small a faith And with new-born affection burns 
In man’s diviner part, To hasten back to her whose tendernesses 
To wit, the nat’ral heart, And delicate caresses, 
Which keepeth till the evening of its death Reward it sweetly for the anguish 
The first impressure of its Maker’s front It suffered while ’twas doomed to languish 
With native clearness stamped upon’t. Absent from its dear idol. Then ne’er fear 
That absence shall estrange my heart from thee; 
For true love is immortal; Each month of absence make thee doubly dear, 
Its birth-place is the skies; And doth entreat my feet to flee 
It never languishes or dies; The fortune that detains me here, 
The more the absence of the loved one lengthens So far from her whose faithful love 
The more it strengthens, Is all the world to me. 


Vor. XXXI.—18 





A LEGEND OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 





Hoxpreps of years ago, before the foot of the , forgetful of everything except the Indian maiden. 


white man had pressed the soil of New Hamp- 
shire, there dwelt in that state a powerful tribe 
of Indians, whose name is now almost forgotten. 
Their dominion extended from the White Moun- 
tains on the north to the ocean on the south, 
and from the Androscoggin to the Connecticut 
on the east and west. They were feared and 
respected by the neighboring tribes, not so much 
for their wisdom in government, or greatness 
of character, as for the skill and power they 
displayed in the savage warfare that was con- 
tinually waged between the contending chiefs. 
Accustomed to danger and hardships in every 
form, and taught to consider themselves invinci- 
ble, they had learned to regard life as valueless 
if its price was victory, and that death an honor 
which was won in the heat of battle. The only 
énemy whom they had reason to fear lived at the 
North, but the icy mountains separated them, and 
though the most deadly hatred was cherished by 
each, the bond of peace which had been imposed 
by the Great Spirit, could not be broken with 
impunity. The deep animosity and jealousy 
that existed between them, was only governed 
by that superstition and fear, that is so potent 
with uncivilized man. The rival tribe was also 
very powerful, and as unyielding as themselves. 
Their braves were strong and fearless, and in 
battle they were like the fierce wind that sweeps 
everything before its fury. Their wigwams were 
covered with the scalps of their enemies, and the 
sacred beads that were too numerous to count, 
told how many of the enemy had fallen before 
their tomhawks. 
The hatred that existed between the rival 
fribes only increased with the passage of years. 
They held no communication, and avoided each 
other as much as possible. 
Many moons before, Wacouza, the young chief- 
tain of the North, had loved the daughter of his 
rival, and his affection was returned. He first 
saw her paddling her light canoe over the little 
lake, and from that t a wild p filled 
his soul, that it was vain for him to attempt to 
smother. He watched her till she had landed 





upon the opposite side, and then unbending his 
bow, and fastening his quiver upon his shoulder, 


He became more silent and taciturn, refusing to 
answer any questions which his warriors asked, 
and passed his time in his wigwam, with no 
living creature to keep him company except his 
faithful dog. The battle-field and the chase had 
no pleasures for him, and it was in vain that his 


braves sought to draw him from his seclusion, 
and awake his mind from the lethargy into 
which it had fallen. 

Suddenly, he again rosolved to cross the moun- 
tains. He filled his quiver with his best arrows, 
strained his bow, and departed at the close of 
day, without informing any one of his destina- 
tion. The withered leaves rustled in his path, 
and the naked branches threw their shadows 
before him, bnt he pressed on with measured 
steps, unmindful of the deep darkness of the 
trackless forest, or of the autumn wind that 
sighed through its branches. It was a long 
journey, but the chieftain’s limbs were strong, 
and his heart was fearless. He climbed up the 
steep sides of the mountains till he reached the 
highest summit, covered with the first light snow 
of the season, and then descending upon the 
other side, he gained the cover of the forest 
that circled the little lake, just as daylight was 
tinging the East with red. Here, in the depths of 
the woods, he felt secure, though in an enemies’ 
country, and throwing himself upon the ground 
to refresh his weary nature, he watched the light 
smoke curl up in the distance from the wigwams 
of his foes. 

Many hours passed before he caught sight 
of Winona, the Indian maiden. The light wind 
just ruffled the surface of the water, and away 
in the distance he saw her light canoe drawn up 
on the white beach. The deer came down and 
lapped the water within reach of his arrows, 
but they passed away unmolested. She made 
her appearance at length, long after the sun had 
passed the meridian, and pushing the frail bark 
from the shore, paddled it out into the lake. 
The young warrior’s heart beat high with hope, 
and he gazed with admiration upon her graceful 
form, as she swayed lightly to and fro in pro 
} pelling the boat. He saw with joy that she was 
directing it toward him, and would probably 





he —s his way over the snowy mountains, 


} land upon the shore if not alarmed. The canoe 
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glided swiftly over the water, guided by the 
skilful hand of the young voyager, and the 
chieftain’s eye kindled as she came nearer and 
nearer. Her long, dark hair swept unconfined 
over her neck and shoulders, and fell in wavy 
masses to her waist. Her figure was slight and 
symmetrical, and her clear, dark complexion was 
lighted up with a ruddy glow, that gave evidence 
of health and youth. 

With a few graceful sweeps of the paddle, the 
Indian girl guided the bark into a narrow inlet, 
but a little distance from where Wacouza rested. 
As soon as it touched the sands, she stepped to 
the shore, and drawing it up so that the winds 
and waves would not drift it away, she busied 
herself in gathering the wild flowers and ever- 
greens that grew among the trees. The young 
chieftain’s heart throbbed wildly as she ap- 
proached him; not with fear, for he was aware 
that he would not be recognized; but with con- 
tending emotions, such as he had never before 
known. Drawing himself to his fall height he 
leaned upon his bow, and awaited the moment 
when she should discover him. His suspense was 
not of long duration. The bewildered maiden 


would have fled to her boat, but the kind words’ 


and manly bearing of the stranger deterred her. 

“The lily of the forest need have no fear of 
the unknown hunter,” said Wacouza, in a quick 
breath; ‘‘for he means her no harm. He has 
watched her canoe cross the blue lake, and in 
the ‘distance he has seen the smoke ascend from 
the wigwams of her tribe. He holds in his hand 
the pipe of peace, and he only asks that he may 
be heard.” 

“What would the stranger say? The ears of 
Winona are open,” said the maiden, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

The warrior’s bosom throbbed quicker as she 
spoke. He had not known till now that she was 
the daughter of the sachem of her tribe. He 
forgot the jealousy that existed between himself 
and her father, at the sound of her liquid voice, 
and he longed to tell her all his love and admira- 
tion. With that openness that isso natural to 
Indian character, he did not hesitate to speak 
of what dwelt in his mind, and his language was 
clothed with ease and simplicity, that denotes a 
soul filled with the higher attributes of nature. 

“The father of Winona is rich and powerful, 
and his braves are like the leaves of the forest. 
His tomahawk is sharp, and his arrows are true, 
and his wigwam is covered with the scalps of 
his enemies. But the stranger brave is not less 
powerful or noble, for he is the sachem of his 
people, and they look up to him as a father. 
Their souls are as one, and when he leads them 





to battle, they mever turn back from the foe. 
His wigwam is clothed with the skins of the 
mouse and bear, and the deeds of his fathers 
are recorded upon the sacred stone which the 
Great Spirit has bestowed upon his tribe.” 

Winona gazed with admiration upon the young 
chieftain as he spoke, and with that impulse 
that is characteristic of her race, she listened 
eagerly to his words, and treasured them up in 
her mind. The appearance of the stranger was 
so manly and noble, that she did not doubt but 
what he said was true. His dark eyes flashed 
with a deeper light, while his tall form seemed 
to rise in still more majestic proportion, and his 
bosom swelled while he spoke of the greatness 
of his fathers. As he paused the maiden said, 

“Winona hears. She has listened to the words 
of the unknown brave, and she believes him. 
The Great Spirit looks down with kindness upon 
all his children, and blesses them alike; and if 
some of them are unhappy it is their fault and 
not his. If her tribe are powerful, they are also 
happy; for Manito has given them all they could 
wish, and they thank him in their hearts for his 
goodness. Their hunting-grounds are boundless 
and the game is plentiful, and they hold the pipe 
of peace to all their brother tribes.” 

**As the water to the parched earth, so are 
the words of Winona, the forest flower, to the 
stranger. He lingers on the melody of her 
voice, and lives in the light of her eyes. If 
the arm of her father is strong, her glance is 
more powerful, for it conquers the heart of the 
beholder. Her eyes are like the stars that shine 
in the sky, and her voice is like the breath of the 
soft south wind. Her long hair falls in waves 
like the branches of the drooping willow, and 
her form is like that of the young deer sporting 
upon the hills. Will the mountain bird listen? 
Her lake is beautifal, and she is happy in her 
father’s smile, and her tribe delight in her pre- 
sence. Her wigwam is clothed with soft furs, 
but there is another that would be lighted by 
her smile, which is now lonely and cheerless; 
and if she will accompany the-stranger, and be 
his companion, she shall be happy. The young 
maidens shall twine beads in her hair, and strew 
flowers at her feet, and when she is weary they 
shall watch over her, and the Great Spirit will 
look down with joy and bless them, What says 
the water lily?” 

The eyes of the maiden lighted up with joy, 
and a smile rested upon her features, but it sud- 
denly faded, and turning half away, she gazed 
over the waters where burned the council-fires 
of her tribe. 

**The words of the stranger are welcome, but 
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Winona cannot accept them. She is very happy, 
and if she were to leave her tribe her father 
would die of grief. His hairs are grey, and she 
could not turn his heart to sorrow, for if she 
should the frown of the Great Spirit would rest 
upon her forever.” 

‘The tones of the mountain bird are very sad 
and sink into the heart of her listener. He has 
longed to took upon her, for she is the star of 
his life, and his hope has been that she would 
love him; yet he would not sacrifice her happi- 
ness to his own. If she will go with him, she 
can visit her father’s wigwam at pleasure, and 
he will forgive her when he knows it is for her 
happiness.” 

Winona seemed undecided what to do, for her 
ardent, impulsive nature, untutored by civiliza- 
tion, drank in every word that was spoken: and 
the fine form and noble appearance of the young 
brave had won her admiration. Laying her 
flushed cheek in her hand, she gazed once more 
at the setting sun, and then turning toward the 
chieftain, said, 

“The hunting-grounds of the stranger may be 
broad and his warriors countless, but Winona 
cannot go with him. Her father could not for- 
give her, and would mourn in secret for her loss. 
Where is the chieftain’s home, and what is his 
name?” 

“His name his Wacouza, and his hunting- 
grounds are beyond the mountains.” 

The maiden gazed with astonishment at the 
warrior, who, conscious of right, stood up proudly 
in his own strength. 

**Wacouza is the enemy of the father of 
Winona. The tomahawk has been unburied, 
and the bow unbent, and the pipe of peace 
unlighted. His life is in danger, for should he 
be discovered by Uncas, his revenge would be 
complete. Yet Winona wishes him well, and as 
a proof of her friendship, she will meet him on 
the morrow when the moon rolls up over the 
forest.” 

Pushing her light canoe from the shore, the 
Indian girl paddled it out into the silvery lake, 
and directed it toward the opposite side. Wa- 
couza followed its wake with his eyes till it had 
reached its destination, when, again drawing it 
up on the sands, the maiden passed into the 
forest and disappeared from his sight. He seated 
himself upon the banks, and leaning his head 
upon his bosom, watched the faint sunset light 
steal over the water, while his soul was wrapped 
up in the veil of thought. His bow was cast 
thoughtlessly by his side, and the arrows lay 
upon the ground, for he was forgetful of every 
thing save that one living presence. Winona 





had cast a charm upon his senses which time 
could not wear off, and he thought how cheer- 
less would be the future if he could not listen to 
the melody of her voice. It would be difficult 
to trace his imaginings, as thought upon thought 
crowded upon his mind, for imagination differs 
widely from reality. He was king of his people, 
but he could not govern his own soul, and he felt 
how useless was the trial. 

Another day had passed, and the sun had sunk 
behind the western hills, and the round moon 
rising up over the lake brought the time when 
Winona was to meet him again. He watched 
eagerly for her appearance, and when he saw 
her light boat upon the water he could hardly 
contain his joy. She looked even more beautiful 
than before, and when she stood beside him, and 
her dark eyes met his own, he could not refrain 
from again telling his love. 

‘*Winona has again come to warn her brother 
of his danger. He treads upon the hunting- 
grounds of his enemy, and his braves are not 
near to defend him. If he regards his safety, 
he must depart at once, before another sun falls 
upon the water. Does her brother hear?” 

‘*His life is worthless unless Winona will go 
with him. Her father is his enemy, but he will 
forgive all when she is gone. The wigwam of 
Wacouza will be silent without her voice to cheer 
its gloom, and his heart will be filled with sad- 
ness. If she will accompany him, the Great 
Spirit will smile upon them, and they will be 
happy.” 

The tones of the hunter fell upon Winona’s 
ears like music, and when she gazed in his eyes 
they burned with such s deep light that they 
seemed to pierce to her very soul. Her heart 
throbbed more quickly, and she turned her gaze 
to the ground to hide the emotions that worked 
upon her features. Her love for the noble 
stranger was overcoming her resolution, and his 
words to her were as sunshine to the flowers. 
He took her hand in his own and continued, 

‘‘Wacouza’s tribe and that of Uncas can be- 
come as one. The same wigwam can cover the 
warriors, and they can smoke the pipe of peace 
together. The tomahawk will be buried, and 
they will be as brothers, if the fair wild flower 
will become the bride of Wacouza.” 

‘*Winona will go, for her heart is weak. She 
may see her father no more: but she cannot re- 
fuse. If she does wrong, may the Great Spirit 
forgive her.” 

The heart of the Indian lover swelled with joy 
as she spoke, and he drew her furs still closer 
around her, to shield her from the cold night 
wind. The young girl gazed across the moonlit 
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waters toward her home, while a sigh escaped 
from her bosom, and her eyes filled with tears; 
and then resigning her hand to her companion, 
she followed with him under the naked branches, 
and over the heaps of dead leaves that rustled in 
their path. Half supporting the fragile form of 
his beautiful burden, the athletic Indian pressed 
onward up the steep sides of the high mountain 
before him, pausing only when she was weary to 
let her rest and cheer her in their arduous jour- 
ney. But she did not falter, for with that deep 
resolve and devotion that characterizes the race, 
when the first step is taken, her heart remained 
firm and unshaken, and she needed no encourage- 
ment to guide her on. Up, still higher and higher 
they climbed, till the clouds lay under their feet 
and all around them. The dry leaves were 
covered with a thin robe of snow, but it offered 
no impediment to their journey. The hard frozen 
earth resounded to their tread, and the huge 
rocks loomed up before them like spectres, but 
they passed them unheeded. 

But the moon, that had shone so clearly and 
brilliantly below, become obscured by clouds. 
Wacouza had noticed with anxiety the deep, 
dark volumes roll up the steep sides of the 
mountain, for they foretold the coming storm. 
He did not fear for himself, but for her who was 
dearer to him than life. The path, which had 
been so plain in the moonbeams, had become 
obscured by the darkness, but the unerring eye 
of the hunter still marked its place. The wind 
swept past them in fitful gusts, bearing the light 
snow before it like chaff, and the twigs of the 
stunted trees bent and writhed in its grasp, while 
their dark tops swayed to and fro with a moaning 
sound, that seemed like a wail of agony. To add 
to the increasing gloom, the snow commenced to 
fall in broad flakes, and the darkness became 
more intense. Wacouza’s heart sunk within him 
at the dismal view, for although the path might 
be followed, it would be a long time ere they 
could reach their destination, and his tender 
companion would be exposed to the pitiless fury 
of the storm. He still pressed on, shielding her 
as much as possible from the wind with his own 


body, and encouraging her by his example and : 


words. 

The storm increased, and the wind became 
almost a hurricane. It was impossible to resist 
its fury. The snow, which had fallen so fast, 
had become so deep that it was with difficulty 
that they could make their way through it, and 
Wacouza could feel the form of his companion 
tremble with the cold. To return was equally as 
difficult as to go on, and the young chieftain at 
once saw the necessity of seeking some shelter 





from the tempest. But this was exceedingly 
difficult, for there were no trees to break the 
fury of the wind—nothing but the hoary rocks 
to cover his beloved. He found a narrow place 
among them, carpeted with dead leaves, and 
secluded from the snow, but it afforded no 
shelter from the piercing wind and intense 
coldness of the air. He wrapped his own furs 
around her, and with her head resting upon 
his shoulder, he sought to cheer her drooping 
spirits, although he felt in his own heart how 
sad was their situation. 

The hours passed slowly away, and the storm 
seemed only to increase. The snow fell yet 
faster, and the wind rushed by with a wilder 
shriek over the tops of the icy mountains. 
Winona was unconscious of her situation, for 
reason had forsaken its throne, and she mur- 
mured only her father’s name, and wondered 
why he did not answer. Her cheek was cold as 
the icy rock that covered her, and the touch of 
death was already at her heart. Her lover bent 
over her in the deep darkness, forgetful of his 
own suffering, and sought to wake her once 
more to consciousness, but in vain. 

At length, just as daylight was breaking in the 
east, she seemed to arouse from her lethargy, for 
she opened her eyes and gazed vacantly around, 
and when they met those of her companion, 
she called his name in so sweet a voice, that its 
melody thrilled to his very soul. He raised 
her head from its resting-place, and twined 
the, long, dark locks between his fingers, but it 
again fell back upon his bosom, and she was 
dead! A sweet smile rested upon her features, 
which even the hand of death could not remove, 
the parted lips retained all their freshness, and 
the closed eyes told how calmly her soul had 
passed to the Spirit Land. Wacouza gazed upon 
her features, while his heart was too full for 
utterance. He parted the hair over the cold 
forehead, and pressed his lips to her own, but 
they could not bring back the life that had fled. 
Life was no longer a blessing to him, and he wel- 
comed the progress of the insidious cold that 
was stealing slowly but surely through his frame, 
and chilling the life-blood as it circled through 
his bosom. The icy air was more pleasant to him 
than the zephyrs of summer, and the lethargy 
that was stealing over his senses banished every 
thought of pain, while the joyful hope that he 
would soon join his beloved in the Spirit Land, 
when the Great Spirit would smile upon them 
forever, animated his soul and made him forget- 
ful of everything else. 

The day waned and passed away. The storm 
ceased, and the sunset light fell upon the snow 
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drifted in confusion upon the mountain tops, but 
no sound dwelt upon them, except that which 
was made by the wind as it sighed among the 
withered twigs. All was desolate, as if the foot 
of man had never trodden upon their bosoms, 
or the rocks echoed to his voice. The Indian 
lovers lay side by side, cold and lifeless, while 
the wind mingled their dark locks together, and 
wandered past them with a solemn murmur, 
heaping the snow in strange, fantastic drifts at 
their feet, and then died away in the distance, 
so calmly that it seemed like the breath of the 
passing spirit. 

But it was calm and serene below; no snow 
rested upon the bosom of the earth, and the 
little lake smiled as brightly in the twilight as 
ever. The days came and went, but Winona’s 
light canoe rested upon its bosom no more. The 
stern old chieftain had missed his daughter 
from his wigwam, and her little bark was found 
where she had left it, at her departure. The 
quick eyes of his braves soon detected the trail 
of the lovers; and led by the father, they fol- 
lowed it far up the side of the steep mountain, 
till it was lost in the smooth, untrodden snows. 
Then separating, each climbed up higher and 
higher, in search of the lost maiden. Uncas 
wandered on alone, with his heart weighed down 
with sorrow, and his soul bowed with grief. At 
last, chance brought him to the foot of the fatal 
cliff where rested her body. He would have 
ascended it, but like Sinai it was sacred from 
the tread of mortals. The t he touched 
his foot to its soil, it shook as if the earthquake 
was rioting in its bowels, and the air was filled 
with the noise of thunder. The sky became 
darkened till the sun looked like a globe of 
blood, and the mist rolled up the side of the 








mountain, hiding everything below. It seemed 
as if the end of time had come, and uncovering 
his head, the age chieftain bowed before the 
spirit of the wilderness. At the same time, 
voice spoke from the clouds as follows: 

“The Great Spirit watches over his people 
and loves them. Let the eternal mountains be 
a barrier between the contending tribes, and 
woe to those who first break the bond of peace, 
for his anger shall rest upon them forever. The 
pestilence shall waste them away, and they shall 
die with famine, till nothing shall remain to tell 
that they have ever existed; and the Spirit Land 
shall never be opened to them. If they will 
cherish peace toward each other they shall be 
happy, and multiply till they are as numerous as 
the sands on the sea-shore. They shall become 
powerful, and the tribes around shall fear them 
for their wisdom and courage, and the Great 
Spirit will look down upon them in love. Let 
them heed his words.” 

Once more the mountain shook to its centre, 
and the thunders echoed through the air, and 
then all was again still. The mist rolled away 
from the base, and the sun shone out in its 
full splendor, while the cloud that had over- 
shadowed all passed away, leaving nothing but 
the blue sky. The aged chieftain pursued his 
way silen*!y down the mountain’s side, with his 
soul filled with awe, which overpowered grief 
and cast a spell around him that time could never 
wear away. 

Such is the legend. Peace remained unbroken 
between the two tribes, and they both became 
powerful. The superstition that governed their 
hatred prevented them from ascending the moun- 
tains, and their hermit tops remained unexplored 
and unknown. 
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Waar is it you see in the pleasant fire-light, 
That wakes o’er your face such a vanishing smile? 
Has fancy called forth some sweet fairy or sprite, 
To lead in soft fetters our senses awhile? 


Ah, swiftly it fades, ’tis no magical spell, 

On our forehead the shadow too heavily lies; 
And I saw as the fire-light flickered and fell, 

The tear-drops quick gathering fast in your eyes. 


To the scenes of the past you have wandered away, 
Old friends throng around you, familiar and dear, 
Sweet faces rise up from the mouldering clay, 
And voices, sweet voices are echoing here. 





’Tis long since we missed them at eve by the hearth, 
And still in the twilight stands vacant each chair, 

All mute are the voices, all hushed is their mirth, 
And changed are the faces that once were so fair. 


We still hear by the window the katy-did’s tone, 
And the cricket is blithe on the hearth as of yore; 
But you, love, and I are now sitting alone, 
The lost ones will gather around us no more. 


They’ve left us, and vain are our tears and our sighs, 
Yet often as now, we shall fancy them here, 

Old mem’ries like phantoms unbidden will rise, 
Like phantoms sweet faces again will appear. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER’S PET; 
OR, FRANK COLEMAN’S DELUSION. 


BY BESSIE BEECHWOOD, 


CHAPTER I. 

How horrified would the ‘principal” of one 
of our modern ‘‘seminaries” have been, could 
she have been set down in the midst of Elm- 
hedge School room one bright autumn day, as 
the “class in history” was reciting before the 
little table that formed the point of power in 
that clean, cheerful room. 

On one side was ranged a double row of desks, 
over which bent heads of every shade, from lint 
white to jetty black, and young feminine faces, 
some of which would in after years flush with 
the consciousness of their own fairness, or send 
@ pang to the heart as their reflection should be 
borne back to the eyes of their plainer possessor. 

On the opposite side a similar range met the 
eye, but instead of the scrupulous neatness of 
its vis-a-vis, a more careless air pervaded the 
double line, and, in place of the shining braids 
and tresses, an equally variegated array of heads, 
left rather more to their own wayward nature, 
betrayed their owners to be, start not, ‘Lady 
Principal,” members of the ‘“‘sterner sex,” of 
every age, from the frolicsome monkey of five, 
to the quiet, manly student of fifteen. 

While we have been describing the personelle 
of Elmhedge School, the ‘‘class in history” be- 
fore mentioned has completed its morning's task, 
and stands hearing a discourse on its merits and 
demerits, from the wise and candid lips of Mr. 
Sampson, the village schoolmaster. 

The class consisted of two young girls of about 
fourteen years of age, the leaders of the female 
department, and rivals, of course. For a long 
time the race had been warmly contested, for to 
Laura Elliston, the dark-haired, flashing-eyed 
one, superior ability made success easy, and 
that ability, stimulated by rivalry, enabled her 
to keep an equal footing with her hazel-eyed 
classmate. Why then did she not surpass her? 
Because with Ella Weston study was as much a 
principle as a passion. Her mental endowments 
were not brilliant, but she was exceedingly fond 
of books, and deemed it her duty to improve to 
the uttermost the advantages her parents, with 
some self-denial, were enabled to afford her. 
Thus an earnest. never-flagging application had 
earned her a position, which, by a few bold 





strokes, Laura Elliston had reached, and, for 
a@ time, shared. But in a little time Laura’s 
energy gave out, for the end attained, the mo- 
tive power ceased, and she gradually slipped 
back to her former indifference. This had no 
influence on Ella, she did her best at all times, 
and of a quiet, even temperament, no impulse 
could vary her steady course. With commend- 
able correctness her tasks were rendered, and 
had for some weeks before her introduction to 
the reader, thrown the imperfectness of Laura’s 
into greater contrast. 

Although this did not rouse the indolent 
beauty, who relied much on her father’s posi- 
tion and her own charms to carry her through 
into renewed exertion, it did not increase her 
good-will toward the innocent cause, and the 
relationship between them was, in consequence, 
not the most cordial. ; 

Now, although Laura was the daughter of the 
most influential man in the place, Richard Samp- 
son was not the man to let this neglect of her 
duties and assumption of superiority go unre- 
buked. He had waited in vain for some amend- 
ment, knowing from previous success that indif- 
ference alone caused the sad falling off in one he 
had looked upon as one of his most promising 
scholars. 

The serene look impressed upon his firm-lined 
face, as question after question remained unan- 
swered by Laura, and was quietly and correctly 
given by Ella, who seemed to feel no triumph, 
but rather pity for her classmate. 

“TI am surprised and ashamed, Lauraf’ said 
the master, in a clear, grave voice, as he shut 
the book, ‘‘that you should persist in this very 
reprehensible course. You must not think be- 
cause you are ’Squire Elliston’s daughter, you 
may do what would be forbidden in a poorer 
pupil. Your position, in the world’s eyes, may 
cover many a fault, but here all are on an 
equality, and your disregard of the requirements 
of the school, and utter waste of your precious 
time must both be reformed, or so pernicious an 
example must be removed from before my more 
tractable pupils.” 

Who that has ever been to school, cannot see 
the curious, half frightened — that turned 
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toward the point whence issued this awful sen- 
tence. Only one of the whole group refrained 
from glancing at the delinquent. This was a 
fine, manly boy of sixteen, who occupied the end 
of one of the rows nearest to the master, and 
consequently in full view of the two girls. His 
eyes remained fixed on his book, but the flush 
that arose to his cheek, told that he was not un- 
conscious of what was passing. 

Laura’s only reply to the reprimand was a 
flash of defiance from her black eyes, as she 
turned with a proud step to take her seat. 
Trembling and embarrassed as though she were 
the culprit, Ella held out her hand for the book, 
which Mr. Sampson still retained; but, instead 
of returning the book, the master kindly took 
her hand, saying, 

“T am as much pleased to commend as I am 
' grieved to censure, even when deserved. I am 
‘grateful for so good and diligent a pupil as you, 
Ella; your parents cannot but be proud of a 
daughter who so faithfully regards their inte- 
‘rests and her own.” 

With a blush of pleasure and a moistened eye, 
Ella glanced toward the pre-occupied student 
before mentioned. A pair of dark grey eyes met 
hers with a kind and encouraging smile that 
deepened her color, and sent her back to her desk 
with a light heart. The dark eyes followed her, 
and failed not to noté the vindictive glance Laura 
Elliston cast upon her as she passed: and with a 
look of pain Frank Coleman turned to his book 
again. 

School was out, and the girls gathered to talk 
over the great event of the morning; but most 
of the boys were off on their several ways, for- 
getting or caring nothing for a girl’s troubles, 
for, as the boys said, ‘‘they were always getting 
into some hot water.” 

Of course there were two parties. Numeri- 
‘cally, the stronger gathered around Ella to con- 
gratulate and praise her; but Laura’s were the 
elite, Who felt themselves aggrieved with their 
distinguished chief, and the ‘‘toadies,” some of 
whom are to be found in every station. 

Not long did Laura tarry among the sympa- 
thizing gossip, for she saw Frank slowly emerg- 
ing from the school-house, passing Ella’s party 
without noticing them, and thoughtfully advance 
toward the gate that led him homeward. With 
a hasty good-bye, she left the rest and stepped 
quickly on in advance of Frank, then slackening 
her pace, walked sorrowfully forward, feeling 
sure he would overtake and join her. 

The fact is, Frank was suffering from that 
violent epidemic, a first love! and the black- 
eyed Laura was the object of this attachment 





and, although he was too just and clear-sighted 
to deny her fault and the justice of the rebuke, 
yet the chivalry of his young heart bade him 
pity and excuse her. 

Her woman’s instinct had not deceived her, 
and as Frank reached her side, the nascent 
coquette called up a flood of tears to her eyes, 
and bent her head in deep agitation. 

**Never mind, Laura,” said Frank, in great 
embarrassment how to console her, ‘‘don’t take 
it so to heart! Mr. Sampson is severe, but he 
means it for your good.” 

A fresh burst of tears was her only answer for 
awhile, but presently she sobbed out that she 
was so unhappy; every one hated her, and she 
had no friend in the world but her father. 

Frank remembered that she was motherless, 
and that thought, together with her apparent 
deep distress, cancelled all memory of her faults, 
and he swore eternal friendship and devotion to 
her cause forever! 

Could he have seen the flash of triumph from 
those black eyes, of which only the moistened 
handkerchief was witness, he would have at least 
doubted the sincerity of her softened mood. 

In their pre-occupation they had made a con- 
siderable detour, and came out upon the road 
just below Ella’s cottage home. She was slowly 
and thoughtfully wending her way alone toward 
the little gate, and raised her eyes as they ap- 
proached. A shadow flitted across her face, but 
in an instant the tear-marked cheek of her for- 
mer rival smote her heart, for the unintentional 
agency she had had in causing those tears to fall. 
Never hesitating to do what her heart prompted, 
she stepped quickly out into the path and offered 
her hand to Laura, saying, 

**You do not think hard of me, Laura, do you, 
for the share I had in the unpleasant occurrence 
of this morning? I am very sorry if anything I 
have done has contributed to your unhappiness.” 

Laura would have given much to have dared 
to dash aside the offered hand and pass scorn- 
fully on! but Frank was by, and she would not 
so soon destroy the dominion she had just so 
successfully established. So she clasped Ella’s 
hand with apparent warmth, though the chill 
struck upon the sensitive nerves of the young 
girl. 

“Certainly not, my good Ella,” replied she, 
graciously, as she passed on, though the heart- 
lessness and condescension of the tone failed 
not he perceived by Ella, while Frank, never 
doubting, rejoiced at the reconciliation of the 
two for whom he cherished a warm affection. 
Oh! man! how easily you are dazzled and de- 
ceived! 
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CHAPTER IL 

Tue prestige of Laura’s position having been 
swept away by Mr. Sampson’s democratic ha- 
rangue, she found no difficulty in inducing her 
father to withdraw her from school, for though 
no very attentive or affectionate parent in gene- 
ral, he chose to feel himself aggrieved in the 
reprimand administered to his daughter, and in- 
judiciously, like too many parents under similar 
circumstances, listened to Laura’s artful story, 
and yielded to her wish. 

This occurrence attracted Mr. Elliston’s atten- 
tion to the fact, that Laura was growing to 
womanhood, and that the education likely to be 
obtained at Mr. Sampson’s humble establishment 
would not fit her to be the mistress of his elegant 
home. Therefore he resolved to remove to a 
neighboring city where she might be “‘finished,” 
a word too often ominous in its signification! 

This was sad news to Frank Coleman, for the 
rosy chains were strong about him, and he be- 
lieved the bright leaves would never fall, dis- 
closing the frail vines that seemed iron links 
when hidden by their bloom. 

A mother and sister were looking to him as 
their future stay, and he was eagerly striving 
to fit himself to take the place of his departed 
father to those he loved, and this did much to 
dissipate the grief of a first parting. But Ella 
saw his unhappiness, for her heart was ever in- 
tuitively alive to the sorrows of those she loved, 
and endeavored to soothe his regrets. Frank 
had ever been a brother to her, and as such he 
regarded her, and young and innocent as she 
was, she believed hers but a sister’s tenderness 
for him. Certainly it was a pure and self-for- 
getting sentiment, for so long as he was happy 
she was contented. 

Thus then her gentle ministrations won from 
him the secret of his young heart’s devotion, 
and he felt happier in giving utterance to the 
bright aspirations of his sanguine mind, sure of 
& sympathizing hearer in his gentle sister. An 
occasional sigh, or may be a few tears, when 
alone, were the only tokens that sweet Ella 
owned a nearer place in his consideration. Thus 
months passed. 

Meanwhile, Laura Elliston was weaving the 
embroidery into a fabric not strong enough to 
hold the embellishments, at a fashionable semi- 
nary. But what matter if the ground-work 
were ‘tattered and torn,” so long as it would 
hold the gay threads of music, French, Italian, 
etc., it were a garment quite comme it faut to 
the mind of a modern young lady. 

The young coquette had not forgotten amid 
the new conquests she had already made, the 





handsome boy who had devoted himself to her 
cause in pretty Elmhedge. Nor did the pro- 
bable result of her absence, in throwing him 
more with Ella Weston, fail to be considered by 
her, and she was unwilling to yield even his 
homage to another, and that one especially Ella. 
So a bright idea occurred to her, by which she 
might separate him from Ella, and by making 
him her debtor receive his attention at her plea- 
sure. She applied to her father to send Frank 
an invitation to come to the city, and accept a 
situation in the store in which Mr. Elliston had 
become interested. This her father was very 
willing to do, for he knew young Coleman to be 
trustworthy, and it gave him no trouble since a 
vacancy just then offered. He also consented to 
Laura’s writing the invitation, since he was 
willing to have her acquire the additional dignity 
of being ‘‘Lady Bountiful.” 

With a ready tact Laura worded the letter so 
as to convey the idea, that the obligation was 
entirely cancelled by his peculiar fitness for the 
position, and the pl e they should have in 
seeing him again, yet not compromising herself. 

With sincere delight the youth received and 
accepted the offer, which he believed naught but 
kindness could have prompted, and which would 
much more speedily place him in a position to 
assist his family, than he could attain by remain- 
ing in Elmhedge. 

It was a heavy day for Ella when Frank, in all 
the glow of gratitude and anticipation, imparted 
the great news to her. Not for a moment did 
the art of the would-be benefactress dazzle her . 
as to the intention, and too probable result of the 
invitation; but she doubted much whether true 
affection was the motive. Had she been sure of 
that, she would have been more reconciled to 
her obscure and so soon to be forgotten lot, for 
there his happiness would be secured, and she 
could bear her own griefs alone, but to know 
that he was trusting and deceived would have 
added a keener pang than ever she could feel for 
herself. 

With tears she parted from him, who had been 
her playmate, her companion, her brother, and 
with a promise still to make her his confidant 
through his letters, he pressed a kiss upon his 
little ‘‘sister’s” pale cheek, and left her with 
eyes more moist than the manliness of sixteen 
would have cared to acknowledge. 

Two years passed with no striking incidents to 
vary or mark them. The milestones of the year 
to the mother, sister, and friend in Elmhedge, 
were the periodical, kind, and unrestrained let- 
ters of the absent Frank, who confided as freely 
in his adopted sister as ever, and she felt that 
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they were but half parted, while she retained 
that place in his thoughts. 

Most of the time was spent by Laura in the 
completion of her accomplishments, and though 
she saw Frank but once a week, she was satisfied 
that he was away from Ella’s influence, and 
‘*yeady when called for,” 

Meanwhile, Frank was steadily making his 
way in the counting-house, and proving to Mr. 
Elliston that Laura’s worldly wisdom was in 
this instance of the most reliable. The weekly 
glimpse he caught of his still adored Laura, 
with the letters from home, made him happy 
and contented, joined as they were with the con- 
sciousness that he was doing his duty, and ad- 
vancing in fortune and position. 

Every spare moment saw Ella at her books, 
end with the special assistance of Mr. Sampson, 
whose favorite she was, she made much pro- 
gress, so much, indeed, that she was a ‘‘class by 
herself” in most of her studies; and had there 
been any one who desired particularly to engage 
the master’s attention, they might have com- 
plained with some show of reason, that he gave 
Ella Weston more of his time than was strictly 
her due. But all were willing enough to escape 
his watchful eye, and so his doings went, if not 
unnoticed, at least unmentioned. 


° CHAPTER III. 

ScHoo. days over, two years more were spent 
by Laura in travelling with her father, whose 
- Close attention to business was prevented by an 
affection of the eyes. Returned once more, they 
took up their residence for the summer amid 
the quiet and retired shades of Elm Park, which 
though still retained, had not been occupied by 
them since their hasty departure four years 
before. 

Time, while it had matured the casket, had 
spared the jewels of mind and heart which 
Frank Coleman had taken with him into active 
life, and so well had integrity and purity “‘paid”’ 
in his too single instance, that he was now, 
though still so young, junior partner in the 
house of Elliston & Co., the senior partner’s 
worldly wisdom being willing to acknowledge 
the soundness of its investment in truth and 





deeply attached to her, and looked forward with 
eagerness to the time when he should dare ask 
her hand. 

His frequent, frank letters, kept Ella atill 
advised of every feeling that stirred the steady 
current of his life, and she looked forward with 
forebodings for his happiness, born of her better 
knowledge of the heartless girl, to that hour 
which he anticipated with so much joy. She 
felt there was no hope for her own affection, but 
cherished it in silence and secret, finding her 
greatest pleasure in all that pleased him. The 
same sisterly tenderness greeted Frank upon 
each of his, short visits home, and little did he 
suspect the depth of feeling that lay in that 
young heart. 

Matters had gone ill with farmer Weston in 
the last two years, the heaviest grief being the 
loss of his gentle hard-working wife. Poor Ella 
found little time to indulge in sorrow, amid the 
cares of the house and the charge of a younger 
brother and sister. These cares bore oppres- 
sively upon her slight frame and mind, and 
seemed more laborious than many another would 
have found them; 80, feeling that she could give 
her father real assistance by lightening his ex- 
penses in a way more congenial to her organiza- 
tion, she hived an old woman of the village to 
perform the duties of housekeeper, and sought 
and obtained an assistant teachership in Mr. 
Sampson’s school, now grown almost beyond his 
single power to direct. 

The worthy man was not displeased to have 
the company of his fayorite pupil thus con- 
stantly. Naturally they were thrown much to- 
gether, and the humble and pre-occupied object 
was the only one whom his marked attentions 
escaped. The villagers smiled and glanced after 
them, as the master escorted her home from 
school, while she considered it the most na- 
tural thing in the world for an old friend to do, 
especially as their roads did not lie far apart. 

Great then was her astonishment and per- 
plexity, when one bright afternoon, as they 
were wending their way slowly through a little 
piece of woods that stood in their homeward 
path, with trembling lips all ‘‘ unaccustomed to 
sue,” Mr. Sampson declared his affection in a 
speech, where true feeling set the ‘rules of 


honesty, by this movement, which could not, at { composition” quite at defiance. So great was 


the same time, fail to benefit the house. 


$ her surprise and regret at having awakened a 


The occasional glimpses Frank obtained of ; feeling she could not reciprocate, that words 


Laura, when her graciousness blinded him to} 


failed her for a moment. Just then horses’ feet 


her true character, had served to keep alive the 3 were heard approaching, and without waiting 
flame which her girlish charms had lighted in} for her reply, Mr. Sampson exclaimed, 


his youthful heart, and no other object offering 
to awaken his true feelings, he believed himself 


‘Think of it, my dear pupil, and next Satur- 
day give me a reply,” pressing her hand, he dis- 
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appeared among the trees, but not soon enough 
to escape the quick eye of the eguestrienne, whose 
approach had startled him. 

' It was Miss Elliston returning to the park, on 
@ part of which grounds the grove stood, Her 
knowing, half scornful, half malicious smile as 
she passed, covered Ella’s cheek with indignant 
blushes, and quickening her pace, she stepped 
hastily by and gained her house in a flutter of 
conflicting feelings. 

The closing incident was certainly the most 
agreeable in Laura’s ride, and upon her return 
she set her mind cogitating how she should con- 
vey the news to Frank, and thereby destroy 
entirely the influence she half feared, knowing 
that it must ever be counter to hers, even though 
she wished to exercise her own but for her 
amusement. 

This was easily accomplished, for business 
letters were being constantly written to the 
other partners, and this duty devolved upon 
her since the failure of her father’s eye-sight. 
Thus then she could add the information to a 
business letter to Frank, when she would not 
have condescended to write to him directly from 
herself. The more important affairs disposed 
of, she appended the following: 

«“P. §.—It is no longer difficult to account 


for our worthy dominie’s partiality for his excel- 
lent pupil, Ella Weston; and she, as in duty 
bound, is about to reward his long devotion and 


many delicate attentions. I, to-day, uninten- 
tionally interrupted quite a tender scene be- 
tween them, and so conclude the village gossip 
true. Lavra Extiston.” 
On the receipt of the letter, Frank eagerly 
broke the seal, for it was a pleasure merely to 
see her neat characters, though they clothed but 
the cold details of business. The postscript was 
unusual, and the news it contained anything but 
pleasant, though why, Frank could not, for the 
life of him, tell! Sampson was a worthy. man 
in his way, but he was not of the delicacy of 
feeling and refinement calculated to make a 
gentle girl like Ella happy! Yes, that was it! 
It was Ella’s happiness which he had so much 
at heart that produced the uneasiness he ex- 


perienced; and Frank warmed himself into a} 


paroxysm of virtuous indignation that guite 
satisfied his conscience. 

“*T will write to her at once and dissuade her 
from this foolish step,” thought he. ‘But no, 
to-day is Thursday, and to-morrow I must see 
Mr, Elliston, so I will wait and tell her myself 
when I see her.” 

With this he dismissed the thought, and fell 
to musing on the fancied perfections of the fair 


Laura, as her name written in her own hand 
recalled her vividly before his eyes. Yes, he 
would hesitate no longer! He could now offer 
her a comfortable home, and, though he was 
young to marry, he had been early thrown upon 
his own resources, and felt and looked five years 
older than was true. She, too, was young, and 
Mr. Elliston might require a year or two’s delay, 
but certainty was better than this indecision! 

Did he never doubt the issue? Yes, but youth 
is hopeful, and the reception he had ever met 
with from Laura, had never chilled his pre- 
sumptuous hopes, so, with a possibility of de- 
feat, he hoped and expected success, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next afternoon saw Frank Coleman at 
Elmhedge. A hasty greeting to his mother and 
sister over, he set out for Mr. Elliston’s. 

Laura was walking on the elm-shaded lawn, 
and her reception made his heart beat high with 
hope and pleasure. 

**T am delighted to see a city friend in this 
solitude,” said Laura, ‘“‘and Mr. Coleman is 
doubly welcome.” 

‘You little dream, Miss Elliston, what hap- 
piness it gives me to hear you say so,” replied 
Frank, with a speaking glance. 

**I must be careful what I say, or I shall make 
you vain,” she returned, with a laugh and a 
slight blush. 

«There is no fear of that; but one word from 
you could make me supremely blessed!” said 
Frank, earnestly taking her hand, 

She drew it haughtily away, and in a freezing 
tone replied, 

‘*Mr. Coleman forgets himself!” 

*‘Not so, nor do I forget the years that you 
have been ever present in my thoughts, and 
better still, do I remember the kind interest you 
have ever shown for me, and your gracious re- 
ception of an homage you could not have failed 
to see, though it was silent!” 

“Sir,” replied the coquette, proudly as an 
offended queen, ‘‘if ever you have interpreted 
{my conduct other than as that which become 
my father’s daughter toward his clerk, you have 
wilfully deceived yourself, and I have nothing 
with which to reproach myself, except listening 
to this folly. Good evening, sir.” 

‘One moment, Miss Elliston,” he exclaimed, 
as she was about to leave him, ‘‘do not go with 
the impression that you have crushed the clerk, 
the memory might return and cast a shade over 
3 some moment of future triumph. Let conscience 
* rest, for you have but awakened a dreaming boy 
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knowledge of the precious moments he 

‘sg mae fancying perfections you do not 

he leaves your presence & man 

much wiser, and I hope better for the lesson. 

Good evening, Miss Elliston!” And without 

entering the house, he turned and left her stand- 

ing, pale with rage at his boldness, and morti- 

tied beyond measure to meet so catting a retort 

from one who seemed all mildness and adora- 
tion. 

Frank’s words were warmer than his heart, 
and his step was quick and nervous as he has- 
tened from Elmhedge. He felt the need of some 
sympathizing parent to soothe his outraged feel- 
ings. His mother and sister were good and 
kind, but they could not understand him. Ella 
was the one to whom he longed to tell his griefs, 
sure of a delicate sympathy inexpressibly dear 
to him; but an unaccountable disinclination to 
risk seeing her betrothed in the old post he had 
once occupied, as friend and counsellor to the 
mild-eyed, loving child, but with the right to 
lavish upon her that tenderness she so richly 
merited from a more appreciative source. He 
thought of her as the object of the well-meant, 
but awkward caresses of the old dominie, until he 
forgot his own fresh sorrows, and rushed hastily 
forward toward Ella’s humble home, explaining 
to himself that it would be unkind not to hasten 
to see and counsel upon her new relations after 
his long absence. 

Ella Weston sat sadly gazing from the case- 
ment of the little sitting-room. Her hands lay 
idly in her lap, holding a piece of neglected ; 





pale, and then flushed crimson, as if she feared 
her late thoughts had been discovered. 

‘Ella, you have been weeping, what has hap- 
pened?” said he, taking her hand. 

‘‘Nothing, Frank, nothing,” replied she, 
hastily brushing and looking so glad to see 
him. ‘How long have you been here?” 

‘*Not two hours,” answered he, a shade set- 
tling on his brow. 

‘*You have come on business? You have been 
to the park then?” she asked, looking earnestly 
in his face when the shade was deepening. 

“*T have been to the park, but not on busi- 
ness,” said he, slowly and sadly. 

The tears sprang to the sympathizing eyes 
that were fixed upon him. 

‘It is then as I feared!” said Ella, ‘‘she was 
unworthy of you.” 

‘You are right, Ella, and I have awakened 
from a dream, a sweet dream, but still not 
reality. Her own act has opened my eyes to 
the fact, that the germ I have been nursing 
these four years was a weed, and not the im- 
mortal blossom I believed it. I have rooted it 
from my heart, and though the soil is scarred 
and shaken with the uprooting, the plant can 
never spring again! But why did you fear this 
termination? Did you wish my success?” 

A wild bound of the heart sent the crimson 
to Ella’s cheek, as she met Frank’s earnest, in- 
quiring glance, but she answered calmly, 

“Yes, for I believed your happiness so deeply 
involved, that failure would have grieved you 
more than I see it has. Iam glad that you can 


work, while lost in painful thought she looked ° look on it thus calmly.” 


upon the sunset. 
the garden, the old housekeeper was visiting, § 


The children were playing in } 


A light shone for a moment in Frank’s dark 
3 eyes, and he pressed her hand warmly; but sud- 


and her father had not returned from the village. { denly remembering her altered circumstances, 
The next day she was to give the master his } he dropped her hand and said in a cold tone, 


answer! More than once had she been tempted 
to make it affirmative. 
man, and loved her truly, she felt sure. 
had she to hope? 


He was a good, plain 
What } must now cease!” 
Even if Laura should reject 3 


‘But I am forgetting myself, this friendly in- 
tercourse which has ever been so dear to me 


‘*Cease! Frank, what do you mean? What has 


Frank, could she dream he would love her after ; happened to change you thus?” exclaimed Ella, 
their long friendship had made for her no other } in alarm. 


place in his heart than a sister’s? No, she could 


be nothing more to him; was she doing right, 
then, in refusing to make another happy, even 
though he should fall so far short of her ideal? 
No, and she had just determined to tell Mr. 
Sampson all, and then accept him if he persisted. 
The struggle had cost her many tears, and they % 


“Have you, too, forgotten your affianced hus- 
band? He might object to my brotherly fami- 
liarity,” said he, bitterly. ‘But what right 
have I to complain if you are happy? I might 
have had the right once, but like a boy, I threw 
it by and chased the painted butterfly that led 
me so far from reason, that when I returned the 


were flowing still when Frank bounded through } ; prize was gone.” 


the open door, in his old boyish way, and stood 
before her! She knew not of his arrival, and 
his sudden appearance, at such a moment, 





you speaking? 
startled and distressed her. She turned deathly ‘ 


“Frank, are you mad?” exclaimed Ella, trem- 
bling with hope and agitation. ‘Of whom are 
What do you mean?” 

‘* Are not you, my sweet, gentle Ella, betrothed 
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to Sampson, our old schoolmaster?” cried he, 
eagerly, as a glimmer of the truth dawned upon 
him. 

A merry laugh burst from the relieved heart 
of the happy girl, as the ridiculous, yet blissful 
idea of Frank being jealous of Mr. Sampson 
burst upon her. 

‘Ts that all?” exclaimed she, as soon as she 
regained her composure. ‘‘And what upon earth 
would it matter to you if I were?” 

“Oh! Ella, for heaven’s sake, keep me no 
longer in suspense,” cried he, grasping both 
her hands, unable to determine her meaning, 
“tell me, is it so?” 

“No, Mr. Curiosity, it is not so,” replied she, 
saucily, to hide her growing confusion. ‘‘Now 
are you satisfied?” 

“No, Ella, I am not satisfied! Nothing will 
make me so till you say you forgive the blind 
boy, who could not see the fair reality walking 
by his side, but pursued a glittering image that 
led ‘him on but to deceive! Not until you admit 
me to that place in your heart, from which I 


believed another had forever excluded me, and 
from which I had so nearly banished myself.” 

What could she say? Very little, but oh! that 
little was full of meaning, and carried happiness 
to the truly awakened heart of the young man! 

The reply was softened by every kindly art 
that shut out hope from the warm heart of the 
schoolmaster, and he was too generous long to 
grieve for that which secured the happiness of 
two whom he esteemed so highly. 

The elegant Laura Elliston, in supreme dis- 
gust, quitted the humble village of Elmhedge, 
and induced her father to sell the park, thereby 
breaking the last tie between her and its pecu- 
liar inhabitants. She would have used her in- 
fluence to prejudice Frank with her father, but 
here policy and interest stepped in, and he re- 
tained his place in the firm, finally rising to be 
the senior partner, and enjoying wealth and 
honors, which took their greatest charm from 
being shared with his beloved wife. 

Laura married “brilliantly,” and lived as un- 





happily as she deserved. 








“ BY BELLONA HAVENS. 


Sue sang me a song when the night was hushed, 
Her heart beat high, and her cheek was flushed; 
But her brow was pale as the hue o’erspread, 

On the icy cheek of the silent dead— 

No gifted pen could define the grace, 

That slept in the smile of her sweet, sad face; 
Nor the hue of the raven’s wing compare, 

With the glossy curls of her silken hair. 


Her form was fair as an artist’s dream, 

On the spell-fraught shore of Parnassus’ stream; 
And her spirit bright I could well descry, 

*Neath the dreamy lids of her poet eye— 

The song was o’er, and the lute laid by, 

We wandered forth ’neath the starry sky; 

And she breathed a tale in my listening ear, 
That woke from its slumber the silent tear. 


"Twas a tale of love, and a dream of bliss, 

By far too bright for a world like this; 

And I wondered much why her cheek grew pale, 
As her lips breathed forth such a blissful tale— 
But I would she had ceased ere she told me more, 
How sadly she woke when the dream was o’er ; 
How her heart was crushed and her spirit bow’d, 
And her sky o’ercast with a midnight cloud. 


She loved in vain—and alas! too well! 

Her soul was charmed by the witching spell— 
’Twas a beacon light on a stormy tide, 

When the winds blew free o’er the waters wide, 
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; And sported wild with her light bark, frail, 
The voice of love stilled the fearful gale— 
And light broke forth where clouds had cast, 

§ Their midnight gloom o’er the tempest blast. 


; She knew he never had breathed of love, 

$’Neath the glimm’ring light of the stars above; 
But she read it well in his flashing eye, 

In his trembling voice and deep-drawn sigh: 

But not for her was the priceless worth 

Of the visions bright, by love called forth; 

And not for her was the dreamy sigh, 

Or the love-glance bright in his brilliant eye. 


He sought her home on a Summer’s night, 

And breathed low words ’neath the pale moonlight; 
They were softly sweet as the zephyr’s sigh, 

That was breathed on her brow as it hurried by— 
Yet they blanched her cheek to a deadly white, 

; And seared her heart with their with’ring blight; 
% For they breathed of love to another given, 

; And the crushing blow had her young heart riven. 


He never knew that her heart was crushed, 

Tho’ her lips were pale, yet her voice was hushed; 
And he never knew by a glance or word, 

Of the anguish deep that her spirit stirred ; 

And he dreamed e’en then, when her heart was chill’d, 
’Twas a brother’s love that her bosom filled, 

And he marveled much why her heart was mute, 

? When his own was glad as a silver lute. 




















“HOPE DEFERRED MAKETH THE HEART SICK.” 


BY Miss A 


LICE GRAY. 


re 


In the study of the Rev. Dr. Dorr were seated 
himself, Mr. Arthur Balch and Mr. Edward San- 
ford, the latter gentleman recently ordained to 
the ministry. . 

“The first thing you must do,” said the Rev. 
doctor, ‘is to look about fora. wife. Have you 
one engaged. brother Balch?” 

“No, sir,” answered Mr. Balch. 

** As you are to be a missionary,” returned Dr. 

Dorr, ‘‘you have only to send in your name to 
-the Mission Rooms; no doubt they’ll have one to 
match it, or can find one, of some lady wanting 
to go on a mission. Don’t stare so—the thing is 
done every day.” 

Dr. Dorr then turned to Mr. Sanford. ‘‘There’s 
the Mount Holyoke Seminary—they educate the 
pupils there expressly for clergymen’s wives.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, and 
glanced at his fellow-student, ‘‘A full course of 
meekness and self-denial, with the passive virtues 
generally, I suppose,”’ said he. 

“The passive virtues, my boy,” exclaimed Dr. 
Dorr, ‘I think the young maidens will require 
some active ones to bring up eight children on 
four hundred a year. Many congregations are 
better satisfied if their minister’s wife is from 
Mount Holyoke; and for the parish to be satisfied 
is a great help to happiness in the family of a 
clergyman. Don’t you want to know the road to 
Mount Holyoke?” 

‘‘Not just yet,” replied Mr. Sanford. 

‘*Well, well,” said Dr. Dorr, “‘listen to what 
I tell you. You are going to the West—the great, 
the noble West. A glorious career opens before 
you. You can live more in one year there than 
in ten here. With an ardent, energetic, self- 
reliant help-mate, what a work you could do! 
Oh! if T were but fifteen years younger! Well, 
I'll take my pleasure in watching the progress 
of you and your wife, my dear fellow,” and Dr. 
Dorr shook his young brother by the hand, his 
eyes glistening with tears. 

Instead of Mount Holyoke, Mr. Sanford turned 
his steps to New York, to a plain house in a 
street running out of Eighth Avenue. Since his 
last visit, a dark foreboding had entered those 
doors. Sophie’s eyes, toward whose brighten- 
ing look the young student had travelled as to 
his — had been attacked with a severe 


inflammation. For some time she had been un- 
able to use her needle. 

“Mother, don’t try your sight with stitching 
those wristbands,” she would say, ‘‘do leave them 
till my eyes get well.” 

“Till my eyes get well,” were words often in 
her mouth. One morning, the physician, after 
his wsual visit, called Mrs. Mason into another 
room, and communicated to her the fact that 
her daughter would soon become blind. Sophie 
heard all by means of a door left ajar. 

“Is there no remedy?’ sobbed the terrified 
Mrs. Mason. 

‘None, madam, in the present state of medi- 
cal science—none,” was the reply. 

Mrs. Mason, after hearing the doctor close the 
front-door, returned in a kind of bewilderment 
to her daughter. She found her cold and rigid. 

When she succeeded in restoring her, she 
sprung up, looked wildly into her mother’s eyes, 
then dashed past her, and up the stairs into her 
own room. Mrs. Mason could not gain admit- 
tance, and for hours listened to her, pacing the 
floor in passionate excitement. For two days 
she refused all consolation, all sympathy, in a 
sullen, defiant mood, but the evening of the third 
day found her with her head on. her mother’s 
breast, weeping and wailing. 

*«How long, doctor, how long can I see?” she 
asked, the next morning. 

Dr. Elliott turned away, ‘‘I could not tell you 
exactly, my dear young lady,” he replied, after 
a@ moment. 

‘*Can’t you give me any idea? two weeks, three 
weeks?” said Sophie. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” answered he, ‘certainly, two 
months. It may be longer; I give you the 
} shortest time.” 

’ How precious those two months were to Sophie 
none can tell. She displayed a feverishness most 
painful to witness, lest she should not be making 
the most of every hour. She had a desire to do 
once more everything she had been in the habit 
of doing. She took her needle and sewed for 
half an hour, got out her drawing materials, 
read over her favorite passages, went out for 
her accustomed walks, went to see the pictures 
and statues she most liked. The brilliant blue 
of ultra-marine had always had a peculiar 
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attraction for her, and she now kept a quantity 
of the paint in a box in the sitting-room, and 
looked at it many times a day, “I want to carry 
that color into my darkness with me,” she said. 
But most of all, she would sit and gaze on her 
parents’ faces, then shut her eyes and bring them 
before her inner sight, then gaze again, then 
again close her lids to make the picture more 
minute, and so for hours. She comforted poor 
Edward Sanford, talking over the schemes she 
had hoped to share, sometimes with a smile that 
sought an answering one, and ah! sometimes 
with eyes streaming with tears. 

One day, Mrs. Mason was standing in the hall, 
and saw Sophie coming down stairs with closed 
eyes—practising. How fast and burning fell the 
mother’s tears. 

One morning, she called to her mother, the 
door being open between their bed-rooms, 

**Mother, what is the matter? Why are you 
getting up so early?” ; 

“Early!” replied Mrs. Mason, ‘why, it is 
broad daylight.” 

There was a spring and a cry of terror. Mrs. 
Mason rushed into her daughter’s room, and saw 
her sitting on the side of her bed, straining her 
eyes wildly round and round. 

*¢ Mother,” she cried, ‘‘it is dark night to me!” 

Mrs. Mason threw her arms around her, and 
drew her head down to her bosom. Gradually 
she slid from her, and lay crouched at her feet, 
shaking from head to foot. Then camea hoarse 
whisper, ‘Mother, are you sure it is light?” 

“Yes, my child. Be calm, oh, be calm.” 

‘Oh, mother, I expected it, but I did not know 
it was like this.” 

“Let us pray,” murmured Mrs. Mason, 
through her sobs, and sinking on her knees, 
she lifted up a mother’s cry to Him who has 
said, ‘‘Call upon me in the hour of trouble.” 
When she ended, Sophie lay passive, but Mrs. 
Mason could not persuade her to rise, though 
she manifestly heard all that was said. The 
desire more than the power appeared wanting. 
She seemed unable to will one of those bloodless 
hands to move, or her bent form to straighten 
itself. 

Days passed away, and Edward Sanford prayed 
her to be his wife even then. 

She shook her head, and he could not urge her 
as he looked on her pale cheek and fast thinning 
form, apparently soon. to pass away. He rose 
up and went home to his solitary room, where 
he found a letter from his friend Arthur Balch, 
informing him of his surroundings. Let us take 
& peep at brother Balch. He had sent his name 





introduction to a clergyman, in whose flock was a 
young lady who had determined on the sacrifice 
of going on a mission. A meeting was arranged. 
Enter a lady sallow, thin and thirty. She seated 
herself on the extreme point of a chair, twisted 
her long hands together, and turned her head to 
one side. The subject of missions was intro- 
duced. She felt she “had a call,” she said. 
After a féw more interviews, the thing was 
settled, and the Dorcas Society of the church, 
commenced Miss Penny’s outfit. 

On the morning of the wedding, Mr. Balch 
rose early and occupied several hours in concen- 
trating his mind on the idea that his work as a 
missonary must engross his whole being—and 
solely as his helper among the heathen he met 
his bride. She, on the contrary, as the hour 
drew near, had been thinking of the thing more 
as a woman with a living, beating heart. When 
the service was ended, her bosom was heaving 
and her lips trembling, and the look she raised 
to her husband asked, oh! it asked a thousand 
things—it sought a response and it met none. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Balch, came to New York 
to embark, Sophie Mason wished to meet them, 
and Mr. Sanford brought them to her father’s 
one evening. Mr. Balch addressed his wife as 
‘*my dear,” and behaved very properly in every- 
thing, but Sophie’s already acute ear made her 
parting kiss almost pitying. Mrs. Balch’s tears 
fell fast upon the blind girl’s hand. Her hus- 
band started, looked at her attentively, and went 
out of the house in a deep study. That capa- 
city for sympathy, tenderness was not meant to 
slumber, thought he. From that hour he allowed 
his heart to assist itself, and the life of both 
was widely different. Sophie! this was your 
work. 

‘*No remedy in the present state of medical 
science.” None knew how those words lay down 
and rose up with Sophie Mason, as year after 
year passed away. She learned to be patient, 
cheerful. People admired her very much. Her 
pastor came and sat long by her side, and then 
quoted her in his evening lecture, as an instance 
of the power of God to make a creature just as 
happy when deprived of the greatest blessings. 

Sophie could write to Mr. Sanford, but she 
could not read his replies, and her mother read 
them to her. This wove a new, a sacred tie 
between them. Mrs. Mason felt that she stood 
in this shrine of a love purified ‘‘so as by fire,” 
and Sophie welcomed her there with fond con- 
fidence. It was very beautiful, this mingling 
of the soul of mother and daughter. Thus eight 
years went into the past. 





to the Mission Rooms, and received a letter of 





One evening, Mr. Mason sat down by his 
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daughter, and told her that Dr. Elliott had pro- 
posed an operation on her eyes. A discovery 
had recently been made in Paris, He was not 
very sanguine, but if she thought it worth while 
to try—— 

** Worth while to try,” repeated Sophie, raising 
her glowing cheek. 

‘But it will be very painful, my dear.” 

Sophie only smiled, and the thing was. ar- 
ranged. For weeks. she lay in a darkened room, 
with bandaged eyes. What visions of flashing 
sunbeams, of the sparkling green robe of nature, 
of smiles on dear faces went and came under 
those bandages! The. day arrived when they 
were to be taken off. If the operation were 
successful, in a few weeks Sophie would see. 
Gently the last one was laid off. All waited in 
breathless stillness, The trained features of the 
professional man expressed nothing: his lips only 
said, ‘“‘We must reduce this inflammation.” 

It was enough for Sophie’s acute ear. She 
spread out both her hands, and burst into a loud 
cry that rung to the depth of every heart there. 
The parents turned to the physician and met 
confirmation. 

The doctor went away. The room was put in 
order, and Mrs. Mason sat down by the fire. 
The blind girl still lay on her sofa, the clock 
ticked briskly on the mantel, the canary hopped 
and chirped in the sunshine, and all was as quiet 
as if the hopes of eight years had not just been 
crushed out. To Sophie it seemed so, for she 
could not see the tears that rolled hot and burn- 
ing down the mother’s cheek. What wonder that 
her heart grew rebellious, bitter? 

She now sunk into a state of nervous de- 
bility, that confined her almost entirely to her 
sofa. Hope deferred had indeed “made the 
heart sick.” 

Meanwhile, Edward Sanford labored at the 
west. The village where he had “located” had 
grown rapidly, and great and noble was the work 
he had done among its mixed and ardent popula- 
tion. He stood up, a man among men, prized 
by all but the most lawless, and respected even 





by them. What means the sigh with which 
he sinks into his chair after a hard day’s 
work? Where are his thoughts as he leans his 
head upon his hand? Where but beside the 
sofa on which a restless invalid has lain for two 
years. If his eyes had been there ds well, he 
might have seen Dr. Elliott coming to propose 
a second operation with increased knowledge. 
There is a faint tinge on Sophie’s cheek, but she 
only says in sad tones, “Just as you please,” 
and the hand she has half-raised, drops. He 
might have seen Dr, Elliott entering again, this 
time with a dozen students to look on. 

But now, joy! joy! Will not this rouse you, 
Sophie? Soon you will see heaven’s blessed light 
again! 

“There, gently, gently,” said Dr. Elliott, “lay 
her down gently, It.is.too much for her.” 

Mr. Sanford did not see all this, but he saw— 
ere long—Sophie’ s speaking, tearful smile as she 
held his hand, and gazed intently on every linea- 
ment of his face. 

Two friends rode over the prairie into a vil- 
lage of Illinois, months after, ‘‘Yonder is Mr. 
Sanford’s house,” said one, pointing with his 
whip. ‘You will find him just sitting down to 
tea, I think. He is lately married.” 

«So I have heard,” responded Dr. Dorr. 

Fairly welcomed to Mr. Sanford’s tea-table, 
and presented to the pale, shattered woman at 
its head, Dr. Dorr stared in amazement. 

Dr. Dorr was a Yankee, and before two days 
had passed, he propounded the question plainly 
to Mr. Sanford, in a tone of condolence, why he 
had married such a woman. Edward smiled, 
and told him the story. 

«Sophie has been subdued and refined by suf- 
fering,” said he, as he concluded, ‘‘and from her 
spiritual companionship, I go forth, the power of 
a. higher sphere with me. Her soft glance, so 
long darkened, is more to me than the co-opera- 
tion of the most energetic woman—though these 
last are very noble in their way.” 

Was it not a true woman’s work that had been 
kept for Sophie? 
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DRESDEN LACE IN CROCHET. 





BY MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 











Marsrn1ats.—Crochet cotton, No. 20; 
hook, No. 21. 

Ist.—18 ch.; tarn, miss 1, sc. on 2nd, }, 5 
ch., miss 8, sc. on 4th, + 4 times. 

2nd row.—Turn, ¢ 5 ch, sc. under loop, ¢ 4 
times; 5 ch., sc. on 8c. 

8rd row.—Turn, slip up 8 of the last 5 chain, 
t 5 ch., se. under the next chain of 5, ¢ 3 times; 
slip on the two remaining chain of that loop and 

the next se. 
*’ 4th row.—Turn, + 5 ch., se. under the next 
loop, + 3 times, 5 ch., sc. at the end of the row. 
5th row.—Turn. Slip up 8 of the last 5 ch., 
t 5 ch., sc. under loop, ¢ 3 times. 

6th.—Like 4th. 

7th.—Like 5th. After this begin the flower. 

Frowgr.—12 ch., miss 2, 2 de. on the next 
two, 2 de. in each of the next two; on the re- 
maining six 2 de., 2 sc., 2 slip. Slip six stitches 
up this edge, without turning the work. 6 ch., 
tc. on the last slip, 2 ch., miss 2, de. on the next, 
2 ch., miss 2, slip at base. Slip-stitch (still with- 
out turning) as far as the tc.; chain; miss 2, 2 
dc. on the next 2. On the next four work two 
contracted stitches; they are done thus:— 

A Cowrrractep Strrcu.—Begin as in a com- 
mon de. stitch; bring the loo; ot gh, and draw 
the thread through it, and ead twisted on 
the hook. Then, instead of degre the stitch, 


twist the thread again round the hook; insert 

this in the chain, draw the loop out, and bring 

the thread through three of the four loops on the 
Vou. XXXI.—19 } 
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needle. Finish the stitch as in common double 
crochet. 

The object of this stitch is to contract the edge 
of the work, and so make the cup-like form of 
the flower in the border. 

After the 2 contracted stitches, 2 do., 2 sc., 
slip to the stem. Bring the thread to the other 
side of the flower, 2 ch., join to the first loop of 
five, 2 ch., miss 1, 1 sc. on the edge of the flower; 
8 ch., join to the next loop of fve, 2 ch., miss 1, 
join to the flewer, 8 ch., miss 1, sc. on next, 3 
ch., join at the last slip of 2rd row, 2 ch., miss 2 
on flower, join on 8rd, 8 ch., sc. on 5 ch., 2 ch., 
connect with the point of the petal, 4 ch., (a) 
miss none, sc., ¢ 8 ch., miss 1, sc. on next, ¢ 8 
times. 6 sc. on the 6 chain in the centre of the 
flower; * 8 ch., miss 1, sc. on next, * 8 times, 4 
ch., miss none, sc. (at the extreme point) 5 ch., 
miss 2, sc. on 8rd; 4 ch., miss 1, sc. on 2nd; 
8 ch., miss 1, sc. on 2nd; 4 ch., miss 1, se. on 
2nd; 8 ch., slip at the stem. Slip back one of 
the three, 2 ch., and work backward and forward 
on the net-work; continuing at the 

8th row.—f se. under chain of 5, 5 oh., + 
twice, sc. under loop, 5 ch., sc. at the end. 

9th row.—Like Sth. Sc. last time under the 
last loop of the flowers. 1 ch., sc. under next 
loop. 

10th row.—Turn. 2 ch; + so. under loop, 5 
ch., ¢ 8'times. Sc. at the end of the row. 


. (a) In the second and succeeding flowers they must 
be here connected with the previous. 
818 











814 GENTLEMAN’S NETTED NECK-TIE. 





11th row.—Turn. 8 slip on chain; ¢ 5 ch.,sc.{ 18th row.—Turn. 38 slip up the chain; + 5 
under loop, ¢ twice; 5 ch., 8 slip at the end of { ch., sc. under loop, + 8 times, 5 ch., slip on the 
the row, 1 ch., join to the next loop but one of } 4th chain of the next loop of. the flower. 
the flower. ; Repeat from the 2nd row to the 18th (inclu- 

12th row.—Turn. f 5 ch., sc. under loop, +} sive of both) as often as may be required. 
$ times; 5 ch., sc. at the end. + “In séwitig on‘ this edge, hold it in a little. 





GENTLEMAN’S NETTED NECK-TIE. 
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‘BY MRS. PULLAN. 


ee 


Wa give, this month, a 

design for an article which 

‘we believe many ladies 

will have mach pleasure 

in ‘working, and many 

gentlemen much pleasure 

in wearing. It is one of 

} the “mysteries of human 

life that gentlemen should, 

for so many years, have 

uncomplainingly endured 

the misery of wearing that 

article of masculine attire 

so appropriately designa- 

ted ‘the Stock,” when 

any light, pliable fabric 

would be found so much 

more comfortable, and add 

so much to ease of motion. 

The present Neck-tie, 

which has many recom- 

mendations, is in netting 

and darning in black or 

rich blue netting silk; the 

latter being, of course, 

more adapted for evening 

dress. Commence the net- 

ting at the widest part, 

which will require be- 

tween one hundred and 

eighty to two hundred 

loops, with a flat ivory 

mesh, not quite a quarter 

of an inch in width; net 

; as many rows as will be 

requisite te form half the width desired, care-, coarser than that used for the netting. It will 
fully remembering te net the last two loops} make the work look much more perfect if, when 
together at the end of every row. Then net} finished, it is damped and stretched tightly all 
from the ceatre the ether half in the same man- } night. It is of great consequence in this work 
ner. Finish the edge with the little border } that the silk should be of the best quality, as the 
given in. oer illustration, and then darn the { continued friction of the netting gives a white 
pattern in the corner with black silk, a little ? appearance to the work if a comman silk is used. 





THE DUCHESS PURSE. 


BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 


Margrrats.—Blue crochet silk, silver thread. 
Make a ring of fine stitches with the: silver 





thread; then in every stitch make two with the 
silk, until you have twenty-two stitches. Take 
again the silver thread and make three stitches 
in every stitch, At the end of the row, you 
should have sixty-six stitches. In beginning 
the next row, make two single stitches; in the 
third stitch make three, and repeat this to the 
end of the row. In the next row, make a triple 
stitch precisely above the triple stitch of the 
preceding row, leaving four stitches between. 
For the next row, take the silver thread, and 
make again a-triple stitch above the last, leaving 
six stitches between. The vandykes are now 
well formed; there should be eight stitches be- 
tween every two points. In the fourth row, 
miss two stitches midway the two points, and 
make'a triple stitch at the point. This is done 
to the end, making two rows with the silk, and 


‘one with the silver thread. Take care that the 


missed stitches are always precisely one above 
the other, and so‘ should be the triplé Snes. 
Both sides are alike, they are joined by tacking 
them togéther in working a second row with the 
silver thread. This row is not made, of course, 


% where the purse is sewed to the clasp, which is 


a silver one. 





BEAD FRINGES. 


BY MRS. 

‘ 
We give two designs for the fashionable bead 
fringes. These fringes are much in. use for 
various purposes. They make a pretty finish 


to different sorts of mats, as. well as to. those. 


worked in Berlin wool as to those formed. of 
beads, and equally to those which unite the two 


materials. In our illustrations the loops are.in-' 


tended to be of different colors, but this must 
depend on those introduced into the ‘interior. 
The upper one is formed of loops, and their 
alternations are easily discovered by consulting 
our engravings. The second design may appear 
rather more complex, but is not so in reality. 
The first row is formed of loops overwrapping 


PULLAN. 


and passing the needle through the centre beads 
of the first’ loop; this gives alternate loops, the 
intermediate ones being afterward filled in. The 
third row 4s done exactly in the sameway, with 
the exception of not filling in the two epertures 
which divide.the scallop. The two loops which 
form the point are added by passing the needle 
through the respective plagés; as shown in the 
illustration. It is nécésséry to say that the 
cotton should be strong and coarse. Passing it 
through the beads’to bring it out again at the 
right place for the pattern, gives-firmness to the 





work. When it is necessary to tie a knot, both 
ends should be passed through a few of the ad- 


each other. The second, by threading the loop, } joining beads before the ends'are out = 
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RAPHAEL BODY FOR LITTLE BOY AND SHIRT PATTERN. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, a pattern for a new and 
fashionable dress for a child. It is called the 





Raphael Body, and is suitable for a boy of six 
or seven. With the aid of the first diagram on 
the next page, any mother, who has skill in cut- 
ting out clothes for her little ones, can make 
such a body for her son. 

No. 1. Back. 

No. 2. Side of front. 

No. 8. Piece for middle of front. 

No. 4. Brace to be trimmed with braid or nar- 
row velvet. 

No. 5. Sleeve. 

No. 6. Cuff of sleeve. 

The diagrams are to be enlarged according to 
the directions published on former occasions, to 
the sizes marked severally on 1, 2 and 4, which 
will give a pattern that will fit nearly any boy 
of five or six years old. 

The second diagram is for a shirt for a little 
boy of six or seven. 

No. 1. Front. 

No. 2. Collar sewed on front. 

No. 8. Turn-down collar. 

No. 4. Wristband. 

No. 5, Cuff of wristband. 

The plaits of the shirt to be wider or narrower, 
according to the maker's taste. 
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DIAGRAM FOR RAPHAEL BODY, 
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DIAGRAM FOR BOY'S SHIRT. 











TRAVELLING RETICULE OF TWINE. 
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/ BY sUSAN' COPLEY. 
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Tup pattern used is merely on¢ row OT. The 
next/row plain knit. 

_keep the diamonds regular, observe that 
one opei-rew_should begin with O T, and the 
next should begin with a single plain stitch 
before the O T. 

The two sides are knit in separate pieces, and 
sewed together. 

Pins No. 10. Twine that will pass through 
the hole (No. 18) of a knitting gauge. 

Cast on one hundred and ten. 

P one row. 

K two rows. _ 

4th row,O T. 

5th and 6th K. 

7th cast off forty-one, purl sixty-nine. 

The forty-one cast off-form-the-handle. 

From the end of the sixty-nine slip eighteen. 
Fix on the thread and work thirty-three stitches, 
beginning with-the nineteenth thus:— 

Slip one. O T sixteen times. 


With the last stitch take in one more from the. 


eighteen at the other end. Leave seventeen and 
work back, plain, thirty-three stitches. 





With the thirty-third take in one from the first 
eighteen, 

8rd row O T sixteen times. End with a plain 
stitch, with which take in one from the seyen- 
teen. 

Return plain with the thirty-third stitch, 
taking in one from the other seventeen. 

These four rows are-to be worked nine times, 
which will take up all the eighteen left on both 
sides. 

K on¢ row. Ponerow. K one row, and cast 
off. 
~~ At the beginning of each of these rows draw 
the loop through the handle strip to keep the 
parts close together, yet without contracting, 
and cast off double-on the wrong side—the two 
selvedge ends ofthe needle. 

Now pick up sixty-nine cast on: loops, cor- 
responding with those purled in the 7th row, 
eighteen-on one pin, and-fifty-one on thé other, 
with the points meeting. 

Work thirty-six rows to correspond with those 
onthe: other side, viz: on thirty-three stitches, 
in the centre of the sixty-nine, taking in one of 
the eighteen up at the.end of every row. 

When thethirty-six rows are done, instead of 
casting off, work eight more rows on the thirty- 
three stitches, still carrying on the pattern. 

Continue to work in the same way, leaving 
two.stitches on the pin, and two more at the 
end of every row till only four are worked in 
the needle. Then return, and carry the plain 
row to the end; another plain row to the other 
end; P one row; K one row, and cast off: 

This forms a flap, and adds much to the con- 
venience and security of the article. 

A button and loop will complete it. 





PATTERN FOR BRAIDING. 





BY MES. PULLAN. 





Tas is ‘a beautiful design for the border of am, ferent hues, the braid of-geld color. The mate- 
opera cloak, the bottom of a child’s dress, tables ; rial of these circles is cashmere, blue, red, violet, 
cover, or sofa-cushion: On™~black cashmere it; white, green; in short, as large a_variety as can 
looks peal rich. The circles aré-of dif-} be easily procured, care only being taken to 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A CONVOLVUS. 
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make those which come nearest together form 
good contrasts. If different colored velvets can 
be obtained, these also give richness to the de- 
sign. As, however, many ladies, especially in 
the country, may find it inconvenient to procure 
either of these two materials in sufficient variety, 
we mention a third which looks extremely well, 





and is within reach of every lady, however far 
from the metropolis. We mean short lengths of 
good stout ribbon, which can be purchased of all 
colors, so as to afford as much variety as can be 
desired. The braid is to be of silk, and the color 
of gold, When finished, the work must be well 
pressed down. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A CONVOLVUS* 


2 x 


Marszr1ats.—White tissué paper, white pips, 
ultra-marine blue paint, chrome yellow do., green 
stem paper, wire, &c. 

Cut as many as are desired of fig. 1 out-of 
white tissue paper, paint the edge with ultra- 
marine blue on both sides: for the heart of the 
flower use the powdered yellow chrome: close 
the flower with gum, then clip the edge a little 
at five equal distances, and curl slightly with, 
the scissors or plyers. The stamen is composed 
of one single white pip, wrapped on, to a piece 
of wire to form the stem branch like fig. 2. 








* MATERIALS FoR Makino Parzen FLowEEs.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
japonicas, pinkg, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can_be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
82. North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punciually attended to. A box, with mate- 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. A. M. H. 





VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 





TRIMMING FOR DRAWERS. 


PETTICOAT BORDER, 





GUIPURE WORK, 
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SMALL MAT IN CROCHET. 





BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





MarTeR1aAts.—Good size fleecy; a coarse cro- 
i chet, either bone or steel. 

Work from the design, each square being 
counted for two double crochet, and each row 
for two, in order to allow for the ribbing; as in 
ribbed crochet; the colors are not to be changed, 
except in the front row. Take for the ground a 
good shade of dark red, work the design in 
orange, the corners between in green, and the 
middle in Albert blue. 

For tHE Borper.—With green wool, 1 double 
erochet, 1 treble in one loop, in the next loop 
1 long stiteh, 1 double treble, 1 long; and in the 
next loop 1 treble, then I double, 1 plain stitch, 


and repeat. 
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} Patterns, worked in colors, in this way, are 
NSA TZAS IVASy4] much more beautiful than those done in white 
; : j only, especially if the colors are harmoniously 
assorted, as we think our fair companions of the 
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KNITTED CURTAIN. 


BY SUSAN COPLEY. 








Marerrats.—Knitting cotton. 
Cast on as many times seventeen 
as the pattern is to be repeated, 
with two more, one for each edge. 

Ist row.—S. 1 (a) k. 2 t., m. 1, 
k, 1, k. 2 t., m. 1, k. 1, m. 1, k. 
2¢t., k. I,m 1, k. 3,5, 1,k. 1, 
turn the slipped 1 over; repeat to 
the end of the row, k. the last. 

2nd.—8. 1 (b.) s. 1, p. 1, turn 
the slipped 1 over, p. 2, m. 1, p. 
1, p. 2 t., m. 1, p. 8, m. 1, p.2t, 
p. 1, m. 1, p. 2, p. 2 t.; repeat to 
the end of the row, p. the last. 

8rd.—8. 1, (c.) k. 2t., k 1, m.’ 
1, k. 1, k. 2 t., m. 1, k. 6, m. 1, 
k. 2 t., k. 1, m. 1, k. 1, 8. 1, k. 
1; turn the slipped 1 over, repeat 
to the end of row, k. the last. 

F ' : ee 4th.—8. 1, (d.) 8. 1,8, 1, p. 1, 

turn the slipped 1 over, m. 1, p. 1, p.2t., m. 1,;k. 4, k. 2 t., k. 8, m.1,k.2¢, k.1,m.1, 6.1, 
p. 7, m. 1, p. 2t., p. 1, m. 1; p. 2 t., repeat, k. 1, turn the slipped 1 over; repeat. 

a 1, k. 1, (¢.) m1, k.1,k.2t,m.1,% 6th.—S. 1, (f.) m. 1, p. 2t., p. 1, m. 1, p. 8, 
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p. 2 t., s. 1, p. 1, turn the slipped 1 over, p. 8,,m. 1, p. 1, p. 2 t., m. 1, p. 8; repeat, p. the 

m. 1, p. 1, p. 2 t., m. 1, p. 1; repeat to the end $ last. 

of row, p. the last. 9th.—S. 1, (i.) k. 4, m. 1, k. 2t., k. 1, m. 1, 
ith.—S. 1, (g-) k. 2, m. 1, p.2t., k. 1, m. 1, }s. 1, k. 1, turn the slip stitch over, k. 2 t., m. 1, 

k. 2, s. 1, k. 1, turn the slipped stitch over, k. {k.1, k.2t., m. 1, k. 3; repeat to the end, k. the 

2 t., k. 2, m. 1, k. 1, k. 2 t., m. 1, k. 1; repeat ; last. 

to the end of row, k. the last. 10th.—S. 1, (j.) p. 4, m. 1, p.2t., p. 1, m.1, 
8th.—S. 1, (h.) p. 2, m. 1, p.2t., p.1,m.1,jp.2 t,-m.1,.p.1, p.2 t, m. 1, p. 8, p, 2 t;5 

p- 1, p. 2 t., s. 1, p. 1, turn the slip 1 over, p. 1, * repeat to the last. 








FLOUNCE IN COLORED EMBROIDERY. 





BY MBS. PULLAR, 





In the front of the number we give a design , colors are preferred, any contrast is allowable. 
for a flounce in colored embroidery, which has * The ovals are worked in chain-stitch, the spots 
a very good effect. It may be done on many $ slightly raised in satin-stitch, (there are no holes) 
materials, but white book muslin or leno, or a} the scollop in button-hole-stitch, broader in the 
strong black net, are all good in their different 3 centre, so as to form a crescent shape. This 
ways. In our design the ovals are to be worked } pattern is also extremely pretty in white em- 
alternately scarlet and green; but if other ? broidery. 





VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Pic-Nic 1x Wivrer.—On a bitter day, early in 
February, two letters came to our sanctum, one post- 
marked near the Canada line, and the other at 
Charleston, South Carolina. The writer of the first 
apologized for the paleness of the ink, by saying the 
thermometer had been forty degrees below zero that 
morning. The author of the other, our old corres- 
pondent Carry Stanley, who, it seems, has been 
spending the winter in Charleston, 8. C., said she 
had just come-from a pic-nic on Sullivan’s Island, 
in the dead of winter. Think of it! We are living 
in a country, made on so vast a scale, that of two 
persons, writing almost on the same day, one is 
where the thermometer falls to forty degees. below 
zero, and the other goes to a pic-nic and plucks 
clover. Carry Stanley’s description of her Sullivan’s 
Island excursion is worth preserving. “The air,” 
she writes, “was soft and balmy. The water of this 
beautiful bay was literally a mirror, and the vessels, 
some sitting in stately repose, and some with their 
white wings unfurled, just as you see the wild ducks 
about here, seemed really like ‘painted ships upon a 
painted ocean.’ I never saw-water.so still in.my 


. life: the trees on the shore, the birds skimming 


al ug, and the vessels in, repose, were faithfully .re- 
presented in it. Away out toward the sea you might 
think it the waters-of the ‘Pactolus,’ so golden was 
it; whilst ‘Pinckney Castle’ springing up from the 
midst, and ‘Fort Sumpter’ and the Island houses 
seemed to rise from a golden vapor, like the en- 
chanted palaces of the Arabian Nights. I felt as if 
it was all a fairy dream, and expected to see it 
fade away like a mirage before my eyes. Sulli- 
van’s Island is sandy in the extreme, and its only 
foliage is that of the stately Palmetto tree, but even 
the sand and that contribute much to the Eastern, 
Arabian Night aspect of the place. The houses are 
only inhabited in summer, and are almost enclosed 
in verandah’s with green blinds. One of these man- 
sions had been kindly put at our disposal, and we 
went there to eat our luncheon and to rest. We 
threw open the windows and sat by them, but finding 
that too close, we went in the verandah and spread 
ourtable there. Even there we were obliged to turn 
the blinds to keep out the sun. As for grandpa, he 
took his newspaper and chair, and seated himself on 
the shady side of a pine tree without his overcoat. 
He boasted of the clover growing at his feet, and 
fearing he would not be believed, he pulled some of 
it to send home. All this was on the twenty-cighth 
day of January. After luncheon, we locked up the 
house, and strolled further up the Island, on the side 
toward the sea. There was no surf, but the waters 
er ee ew 





sound, like the sighing of the wind through pine 
trees. The whistle of some sea-birds only seemed to 
make ‘the stillness- more still. Immense flocks of 
small, white gulls sprang up now and. then, and 
drifted past. us_like snow-flakes. Wild ducks and 
fowl of all,deseription abound most plentifully about 
the waters of the Island. They are beautiful, grace- 
ful creatures, swimming about in pairs often, diving 
or flying as the fancy seizes them.” 

Fasnion.—There is only one thing more powerful 
than the steam engine, and that is fashion. Fashion 
rules the women, the women rule the men, and the 
men rule the world: ergo—fashion is more powerful 
than all other influences combined. Fashion makes 
men ridiculous and women spendthrifts. It takes 
the human family by the nose and leads them into 
captivity. Fashion made the Hollander wear eigh- 
teen pairs of breeches at once, and caused English- 
men to wear boots so sharpened at the point that 
they could be used as toothpicks. Fashion builds 
our churches, fits up our pews, and even regulates 
the rights of sepulture. Fashion is a great power. 
What.a.pity it can never be enlisted on the side of 
common sense, early hours, goodness, and economy! 

Port Lace Stitcnes.—If our fair correspondent, 
M., will..look .in-our volume. for. 1855, she will find 
full directions for making point-lace, with illustrated 
descriptions of the stitches. We are sorry, for her 
sake, that she was not a subscriber at that time, but 
it would hardly be just to the thousands who were 
subscribers then, and still continue to be such, to re- 
print what we have so recently published. It is her 
misfortune, and not our fault, that she is “ behind the 
times.” 

“Tue Resecrep.”—The leading engraving, in this 
month’s number, tells it’s own story. “Whew! She’s 
given me the mitten,” is expressed in every line of 
his face, in the very way he joins his thumbs, The 
fair one, meantime, seems as indignant, as so pretty 
a girl can be, that such a lover should have dared to 
prgpose. The artist is the same who designed the 
“Onconvenience of A Single Life,” published in our 
October number for 1856. 

Scorcn Baruaps.—We have been so frequently 
solicited to publish, now and then, the music of 
some of the old Scotch ballads, that we begin, this 
month, to do so, with “Auld Robin Grey.” About 
three or four times a year, we shall give one of these 
ballads, if we find the practice acceptable. There 
is, another air to “Auld Robin Grey,” a modern one, 
and more ornamental, 
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- Asovur Emsroiperies.—Few ladies. knew how 
many people are supported by making embroideries, 
Glasgow, in. Scotland, is the great centre of the em- 
broidery business, and two-thirds of all the embroi- 
deries worn in this country come from there. The 
work, however, is not all done in Glasgow; one-half 
of it at least is done in Irelend, and the rest of it in 
various small towns in Scotland. The balance of em- 
broideries worn in this country, come from Germany, 
Switzerland and France. One establishment in Glas- 
gow employs thirty thousand operatives, scattered 
ever Ireland and Scotland. They: have in their 
warehouse in Glasgow twelve. hundred girls em- 
ployed in washing, starching, ironing and carding 
the goods. 

Scotch embroideries are worked on better muslin 
and will last longer than any other.. The patterns 
are printed on tissue paper, and given out by the 
manufacturer to the embroiderers, (who are usually 
girls of ten years old and upward) together with a 
sufficient quantity of muslin and. cotton for use. 
They @re taken to the home of the -operater, and 
when done returned to the manufactory. There isa 
large depot for the giving out.and receiving of this 
work at Belfast, for the Irish embroiderers. The 
girls employed are paid according to the fineness.of 
the work and the number of stitches in it, 

One or two dozen collars will be embroidered on 
one piece of muslin, and when returned to the manu- 
factory are usually black with dirt. They have to 
be. washed, starched, ironed and put upon cards 
to be fit for sale. Their price depends, not only 
on the fineness of the work, but partly on their style 
and on the caprice of our ladies. Manufacturers are 
constantly devising new shapes and styles, on some 
of which they make large profits, and on others lose 
as much. For instance the collars and sleeves made 
for, and sold in London last autumn, would not bring 
in this country one-half of the original cost, for they 
were in large points, and embroideries of that shape 
had gone out of fashion here then. Also, when ladies 
in America were wearing as large collars as they 
could purchase, in London and Paris small ones 
were worn; the others being made for this market 
expressly. German embroideries are made in the 
same manner as the Scotch, but differ in appearance. 
They are generally done on coarser muslin, with 
coarser work and large figures embroidered in floss. 
The collar, when finished is. put under heavy pres- 
sure, which gives it the appearance of fine work, 
During the last two years a large quantity of Ger- 
man. embroideries have been sold in this country, in 
consequence of their comparative cheapness. The 
principal depot is at Leipsic. French embroideries 
are made on very thin muslin, are generally of finer 
work than either the Seotch or German, and com- 
mand higher prices. They do. not: wear, as well, 
however,.as the Scetch. Most of the embroideries 
known as French are actually made in Switzerland, 
but few comparatively coming from France. They 
are nearly all finished of a dead or dirty white. But 





nothing positively can be told of embroideries by. 
the color, as each importer has to have colors to suit 
his particular trade; some blue white, others dead 
white, and others yellow white. Some of the finest 
work, sold here as French, is really done in Ireland, 
on. muslin or linen .cambric imported from France. 
This embroidery is often so well done, that dealers 
themselves cannot tell whether it is French or Irish. 
Handkerchiefs are oceasionally made in Ireland, that 
will take a good. embroiderer, working constantly, 
over six months to finish. 

A Represesrarive In Trura.—The North Caro- 
lina “ Representative,” published at Halifax, in that 
state, says, “ Peterson’s is certaintly one of the best 
Magazines we have seen. The number now before 
us is worth the price.of subscription. The literary 
matter is far, ahead of that of any other we have 
seen, and the fashions are later; prettier, and more 
reliable than,we generally find in other Magazines, 
The mezzotint and steel plates are beautiful, and the 
directions for Crochet Work, Embroideries, &c., with 
the patterns; are choice and.fashionable.” We quote 
this because it is a representative of what hundreds 
of others say.. 

T. B.. Pererson’s CaTaLoaue,—We call attention 
to the catalogue of .T. B. Peterson, advertised in this. 
months’ number. It. presents the fullest list of popu- 
lar and entertaining books, issued in a cheap form, 
to be found in the United States. Any of the books 
advertised will be sent, post-paid, on the receipt of 
the price. Address, T. B. Peterson, No. 102 Ches- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

New Mostc.—Oliver Ditson, Boston, has just pub- 
lished a charming ballad, composed by George H. 
Throop, and entitiled “Molly Wood.” Another beau- 
tiful ballad is “We'll All Meet Again in the Morn- 
ing,” the words by H. Clay Preuss, the music by 
Thomas Baker. Horace Waters, New York, is the 
publisher. 

Best or rts Kisp,—The Romulus (N. Y.) Courier 
says, “Peterson’s is considered by the press and 
literary critics generally, the first periodical in the 
land, in point of literary excellence and refined taste. 
Its mezsotints and steel engravings cannot be ex~ 
celled, if indeed they can be equalled,” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


Consumption. By Dr. W..N. Hall. 1 vol., 12-mo. 
New York: Redfield.—The idea of this writer is that 
Consumption, up to within a month or two of death, 
may be indefinitely arrested or permanently cured, 
principally by exercising in. the open air, being care- 
ful to avoid over-fatigue, raw winds and other im- 
prudences, We are not sufficiently versed.in the 
bject to pr an opinion, but we incline to 
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the belief that Dr. Hall is right. We know many 
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invalids, with pulmonary complaints, who have been 
greatly benefitted by abandoning drugs, leaving their 
sick chambers, and exercising cautiously for six or 
eight hours daily in the open air. Walking is as 
good a method of exercising as any, but where there 
is not strength enough for this, riding is good; and 
riding may kept up, even in the coldest weather, if 
@ close carriage is used, and the feet kept warm by 
hot bricks or otherwise. Dr. Hall contends that the 
cause of Consumption is an imperfect nutrition and 
an impure blood, and that these arise, in all such 
cases, from imperfect digestion and the breathing of 
an impure atmosphere: and if he is right the theory 
that exercise in the open air is a cure, or at least a 
palliative, for Consumption, accords with our own 
experience in the cases we have mentioned. We 
had occasion to call attention to this very matter, in 
our February number, in an article on “How To 
Preserve Beauty,” in which we copied an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun, asserting that there could 
be no beauty without health, and that exercise in the 
open air was indispensable to health. In the Sun’s 
article it was stated that the Indians of Massachu- 
setts never had the Consumption, and this immunity 
from a disease which now carries off one-fourth of 
the inhabitants of New England, was attributed to 
the out-of-door life led by the aborigines. Dr. Hall’s 
volume ought to be in every family in the country, 
for it is, at least, full of valuable suggestions. 


The Wigwam and the Cabin. By W. Gilmore 
Simms. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Redfield.—An- 
other of Redfield’s series of “Simms’ Revised Novels 
and Tales.” The volume is embellished with illus- 
trations by Darley, and is neatly printed, and bound 
to match its predecessors. We have always thought 
the stories in this book among the very best of 
Simms’ works, As an evidence of the popularity of 
this writer, we may mention that, in a library for 
young men in New York, his novels are more sought 
after than those of any other American author; and 
the same fact is probably true, in young men’s libra- 
ries, all over the country. 


The Economical Cook-Book. By Elizabeth Nichol- 
son. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: Willie P. Hazard.— 
We have here nearly five hundred receipts for cook- 
ing, preserving, pickling, washing, ironing, garden- 
ing, plain and fancy needle-work, putting up of 
winter stores, and others needful and useful for the 
household. The publisher claims for the receipts 
that they are unusually economical, a great point, as 
all know, especially with young hcusekeepers. A 
lady, at our elbow, says that this claim is an honest 
one. We, therefore, cordially commend the book. 


Ten Thousand A-Year. By Samuel C. Warren. 1 
vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Petereon.—A new edition 
of this standard novel, handsomely printed on good 
paper, and bound in cloth, gilt. Many persons, we 
know, have long desired to see an edition like this, 
in order to place itin their library; and they will 
now have an opportunity to gratify their wish. 


Villas and Cottages. A Series of Designs Pre- 
pared for Execution in the United States. By Col- 
vert Vaux. 1 vol, New York: Harper & Bro- 
there.—This volume contains about three hundred 
engravings, consisting of plans, elevations, villa 
views, and other illustrations, and is from the pencil 
and pen of the partuer of the late lamented Dewn- 
ing, 8 man who may be said almost to have created 
raral architecture in the United States. In the pre- 
sent work, the designs range from the villa of the 
millionaire to the cottage of the farmer, and all are 
infused with a taste, which Mr. Vaux seems to pos- 
sess as fully as Mr. Downing did. Some of the 
plans, indeed, are actually Mr. Downing’s, having 
been prepared before his death, though never pub- 
lished till now. With the aid of the drawings for 
windows, doors, mantles, floors and other details, 
which accompany the plans for villas and cottages, 
a skilful carpenter can erect any of the designs given 
in this work. We would advise any gentleman, who 
desires to erect a tasteful residence, to purchase this 
volume before making a beginning, as he mey find 
in it, both more elegant and convenient plans than 
ordinary architects can supply. 


The Golden Legacy. A Story of Life’s Phases, By 
a Lady. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & 
0o.—A gracefully written story, with many points 
of superiority to the ordinary novels of the day, and 
especially remarkable for the light of a cultivated 
mind which beams through every page. The cha- 
racter of Mrs. Atherton is brought out with terrible 
distinctness; Lucille is beautifully delineated; and 
Willow Dell and Daisy Side are lovely ideals of well- 
regulated and happy homes. We cordially commend 
the book. Like all of Appleton’s publications it is 
printed with unusual neatness, and is, therefore, 
peculiarly fitted for a lady’s centre-table. 


History of the Invasion and Capture of Washing- 
ton, By John §. Williams. 1 vol, New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—The author of this work, an 
officer in the army in the war of 1812, has made a 
valuable contribution, in the book before us, to the 
historical literature of our country. It is the first 
really complete and reliable account of the capture 
of Washington city that has ever been published. 
He shifts the censure for that event from the camp 
to the cabinet; and we think makes out his case. 


A Lord of the Creation. By Marian James. 1 
vol., 8 vo. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co.—A capital 
novel, albeit unnecessarily severe on our sex, which 
it describes as intensely selfish toa man. It really 
made our heart ache to read some parts of this 
book; but we take comfort by thinking that all lovers 
are not Vaughans. But the work is so well written, 
and so true of many of our sex, that it ought to be 
read by tens of thousands. 

Short Patent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. 3 vols., 18 
mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A new edition of a 
work that has had great popularity with a certain 








class of readers. It is quite neatly published. 
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Lever’s Works. 4 vols., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—The author of “O’Malley” is at the 
head of the school of rollicking, hair-breadth-escape, 
laughter-moving novelists. On this account he de- 
serves not merely to be read and thrown aside, but 
to have a place in the library. Accordingly T. B. 
Peterson has issued an edition of Lever’s works, in 
four volumes, containing “Lorrequer,” “O'Leary,” 
“Jack Hinton,” “The Knight of Gwynne,” “Tom 
Barke,” “Kate O’Donoghve” and “Horace Temple- 
ton.” The price of the sett, bound in black cloth, 
is $6,00; in scarlet cloth, extra, $6,50; in sheep, 
$7,00; in half calf, or turkey, $9,00; and in half 
calf, antique, $12,00. The volumes compare favor- 
ably with the edition of Dickens, double column 
octavo, issued by the same publisher. 


Valentine Voz. By Henry Cockton. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A bound edition of 
novel which is almost as full of fun as “O’Malley.” 
It is issued in a style similar to “Ten Thousand A 
Year.” 





RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

How to Make Soup.—The principal causes of bad 
broth or soup are that the proportion of meat used 
has been greater than that of vegetables; that spice, 
onion, ham, cloves, and too much salt and pepper, 
have been employed. 

The soup is tasteless, because the cook neglected 
to throw a little salt over the meat when it was first 
placed in the saucepan of cold water; or if even this 
has been done, the temperature of the water has 
afterward been suddenly raised to the boiling point, 
up to which it has probably been maintained to the 
last. Such a mode of proceeding is bad; it causes 
the delicate flavor to evaporate. The dark color of 
soup arises either from the overcharging of meat, 
spice, &c., or from the waste of the animal material, 
which is expensive; or the sparing of the vegetal 
fragrant materials, which are economical, 

The soup should be freer from fat than any other 
dish, otherwise a greater quantity of it may be swal- 
lowed without being perceived, so that the first guests 
served will have the greatest share. 

To avoid having fat in soup, it ought to be made 
‘the night before it is wanted, by which means the fat 
may be easily removed when the soup is cold; but to 
preserve the whole of the aroma—that intensely 
sweet smell so inciting in soup—it should be made 
shortly before it is partaken of. The supernatant 
liquor from the saucepan, when the soup or broth is 
completed, should be inclined, and held without 
shaking, and toward ‘a strong light, then skimmed, 
when the first ladlefuls will not change the uniform 
appearance of the surface; but shortly the broth 
itself will appear, then the contrasts of color will 
show themselves; the little “islands,” and soon the 
“eyes of fat,” will begin to swim more and more 
isolated, and every trace of fat can easily be removed. 





Long previously to the foregoing operation, and on 
the first ebullition, or boiling, the swimming scum 
and floating atoms of every kind must be skimmed 
off, and the skimming continued so long as any 
refuse reaches the surface. When this is completed, 
the soup must be set aside to simmer, but never be 
allowed to boil again. 

‘The second cause of dark color in soups is from 
the employment of coloring by burnt onion or-burnt 
sugar, which, though they may cheat the eye, can- 
not deceive the palate and the stomach. 

Pure well-made broth should be of the color of the 
lightest sherry. The employment of. more than a 
very small onion, or spice of any kind, or smoked or 
salted meats, is highly improper. 

Ham, too much salt, and such adulterations as 
have been before mentioned, produce thirst, whilst it 
is the office of broth to slack it, and, as medical men 
say, prepare the surface and appetency of the tongue 
and stomach for the reception of more substantial 
food. 

Let it be observed, that the proportion of one-third 
of veal will improve beef broth: and also that the 
liquor of boiled fowl is almost invaluable, and some 
say the like of the liquor of boiled leg of mutton; 
and the liquor of boiled turnips, carrots, or of celery, 
should not be wasted. 

When rice soup is to be made, wash the rice well 
in warm water, changing it frequently. Then put 
the rice into a saucepan with some good stock. Set 
it on the fire, and leave it to swell for half an hour; 
but do not let it boil. When the rice has imbibed all 
the stock, add a sufficient quantity to cover it, and 
boil it slowly for two hours. In the mean time pep- 
per and salt two or three slices of beef and broil them. 
When of a nice dark brown, put them into the rice 
soup, to which they will impart a rich flavor and a 
fine color. 





MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Gathering the Perfumes of Plante—The perfume 
of flowers may be gathered in a very simple manner, 
and without appatatus. Gather the flowers with as 
little stalk as possible, and place them in a jar, three 
parts full of olive or almond oil. After being in the 
oil twenty-four hours, put them into a coarse cloth, 
and squeeze the oil from them. This process, with 
fresh flowers, is to be repeated, according to the 
strength of the perfame desired. The oil, being thus 
thoroughly perfumed with the volatile principle of 
the flowers, is to be mixed with an equal quantity 
of pure rectified spirits, and shaken every day for a 
fortnight; then it may be pouted off, ready for use. 

To Make Dry Toast.—Dry toast is the most ples- 
sant and wholesome form of bread prepared for break- 
fast; but if it be cut beyond the given thickness, or 
if it be not set up vertically as soon as toasted, it 
becomes leathery to the teeth and indigestible to the 
stomach ; and if it be eaten when only half cooled, it 
becomes still more highly so. 
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To Keep Suet very Nice.—Take the firmest part of 
the. suet, and pick it free from skin and veins. Put 
it into a saucepan and set.it at some distance from 
the fire, in order that the suet may melt without fry- 
ing, or it will taste disagreeable. When it is:meited, 
pour it into a pan of cold water. After it has caked 
quite hard, wipe it very dry, fold ‘it in fine paper, and 
then. in linen, Keep it.in‘» dry but not ina ‘hot 
place. When you wish to use it, scrape it fine. It 
will make a nice crust, either with or without butter. 

To Give a Fine Color to: Mahogany.—Lot the tables 
be washed. perfectly clean with vinegar, having first 
taken out any ink-stains there may be with spirits 
of salt. Use the following liquid:—Into a pint of 
cold-drawn linseed oil, put four pennyworth of alka- 
net-root, and: two pennyworth of rose pink, in an 
earthen vessel; let it remain all night, then stirring 
well, rub some of it all over the tables with a linen 
tag; when it has lain some time, rub it bright with 
linen cloths, 

Turkish Marrow.—Take some cold dressed meat, 
mince it very fine, mix with it one egg, @ little gravy, 
a small quantity of onion and herbs; season it well 
with pepper and salt, Then take a vegetable mar- 
row, cut off the top, and scoop out the seeds only; 
fill the marrow with the meat, tie the top on again 
very firmly, and let it stew gently till the marrow is 
quite tender; send it up in a dish well covered with 
a rich gravy. 

Remedies for Chilblaine,—Boil some turnips, and 
mash them until reduced to a pulp; put them into a 
tub or large basin, and put the feet inte them, almost 
as hot as can be borne, for a short time before going 
to bed. Persevere in doing this for a few nights, 
and the itching and irritation of the chilblains will 
be cured. Of course this must be before the chilblains 
are broken. . 

Frothed Orange Cream.—Make a pint of cream 
very sweet; place it on the fire and let it boil. Put 
the juice of a large orange into a small, deep glass, 
having previously steeped # bit of : orange peel in it 
for a short time. When the cream is almost cold, 
pour it out of a tea-pot on the orange juice, holding 
the tea-pot as high up as possible. 

To Take Ink Out of Muslin.—Dip the part stained 
with ink into cold water. Then fill a small bason 
with boiling water, and on the top place a pewter 
plate; lay the muslin upon the table, strew salts of 
lemon or tartaric acid upon the ink spot, rubbing it 
in with the bowl of a spoon; the spot will then im- 
mediately disappear. 

To Cure Hiccough.—It is not generally known that 
a lump of loaf sugar will instantly stop the most 
troublesome hiccough, 

Preventive against Mothe.—Strew camphor over 
the things you wish to preserve from moths. 





PARLOR. AMUSEMENTS. 


Rayne Carps.—Provide a hundred slips of thin 
card-board, about two inches long, and one inch 





wide; upon these, write in clear legible hand all sorts 


of miscellaneous words, provided they be substan- 


tives and adjectives. Deal three cards to each person, 
without knowing what words you give out; and when 
‘every one present is supplied, they are each to make 
two or more lines of ‘doggerel rhyme, in which the 
‘three words are'to be brought in, however incongru- 
ous. Before reading their verse or couplet, the three 
words must be audibly announced. Suppose the fol- 
lowing amongst the set of words; “Wheelbarrow, 
gardener, mince-pie, robin, chair, table, thunder, 
wind, rain, piano, dancing, bridle, horse, eat, &c., 
and suppose the first three words on the list to fall 
to one person, he reads, for example, (when every 
one else is prepared) “ Wheelbarrow, gardener, mince- 
” 


“Having put. my wheelbarrow away, 
I was glad to hear the gardener say, 
Your mother has on the tablet set 

A hot mince-pie for her darling pet.” 

Tas Sreviume Gawe.—Procure from the printer’s 
half a dozen of printed alphabets on cards. Cut out 
the letters singly, and with them make the name of 
& person, object, or thing, keeping the letters in your 
hand, or out of sight—then shake them all together, 
and give them to your friend to make out what word 
it was you formed. Two persons may sit down, each 
giving a puzzle, and amuse themselves by intellect- 
ually endeavoring to find it out. 





THE TOILET. 

Wuire Tertu, Perfumed Breath and beautiful 
Complexion can be acquired by using the Balm of a 
Thousand Flowers. What lady or gentleman would 
remain under the curse of a disagreeable breath, 
when using the Balm of a Thousand Flowers as a 
dentrifrice would not only render it sweet, but leave 
the teeth as white as alabaster? Many persons do 
not know their breath is bad, and the subject is so 
delicate that their friends will never mention it. 
Beware of counterfeits. Be sure each bottle is signed 
Fetridge & Co., N. Y. For sale by all druggists. 

“Woopitanp Cream.”—A pomade for beautifying 
the hair. Highly perfumed, superior to any French 
article imported, and for half the price. For dressing 
ladies’ hair it has no equal, giving it a bright, glossy. 
appearance. It causes gentlemen’s hair to curl in the 
most natural manner. It removes dandruff, always 
giving the hair the appearance of being fresh sham- 
pooed. Price only fifty cents, None genuine unless 
signed Fetridge & Co. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fre. 1—An Ixpoor Dress or FAwn-coroneD 
Srux, brocaded in wide brown and black stripes. 
The corsage is high and plain. The sleeves are 
demi-long, slit on the outside of the arm, and laced 
with a silk cord. Over the corsage is'worn a black 
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velvet trimming, called “a lattice,” made of strips 
of velvet crossing each other in diamond shape; and 
braces formed of wider velvet. This “lattice” is 
loose from the dress, and would look particularly 
well over thin white or pink summer dresses. 

Fie. 1.—A Hovsz Dress or CINNAMON-COLORED 
Si1k, with four rows of trimming composed of wide 
fringe of the color of the dress, put on in large van- 
dykes, headed by a row of narrow black velvet. The 
corsage is made high, with braces trimmed with 
fringe and velvet. Muslin collar trimmed with two 
rows of thread lace, each row headed by a narrow 
black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. m.—Basque For LittLe Girt or Hasir 
Crors, trimmed with green velvet. Pagoda sleeves 
with velvet cuffs. Small hood of green velvet, 
pointed at the back, the point finished by a small 
silk tassel, fawn-color and green mixed. The basque 
is fastened at the chest by cashmere tabs edged with 
green velvet; the buttons of green silk. 

Fie. 1v.—Casaque or Biacx Vetvet, the body 
fitting tight: the skirt is cut in the circular form, so 
that there are no plaits or gathers at the waist; it is 
trimmed with two rows of silk fringe intermixed 
with jet, and having a narrow jet heading; the bot- 
tom row of fringe is not put to the edge of the skirt, 
but laid on it, the velvet coming a little below the 
fringe. The small berthe cape is trimmed with 
’ fringe, and a narrow jet trimming finishes the top 
of the cape. Pagoda sleeves with two rows of 
fringe. 

Fig. v.—Bowxnet oF PALE Dove-coLtorep 811K; 
the curtain, very deep at the back, is edged with 
light green velvet and black lace; a broad black lace 
is turned back from the front, and carried over the 
top of curtain; the front edge is looped by pale green 
velvet; at each side is a green feather and leaves of 
the convolvulus; blonde cap with pink convolvulus: 
broad green strings. 

Fie. vi.—Bonnet oF Frencn Straw.—At the 
front edge is a broad band of -pink silk looped with 
pink velvet. The cape is of pink silk, and trimmed 
with black lace. A half-handkerchief of black lace 
crosses the crown, and at the back a bow of pink 
ribbon, with long flowing ends; blonde cap with rose- 
buds: broad pink strings. 

Fie. vu.—Bonnet or Fancy Straw; the front 
edge is of blue velvet: a band of blue velvet edged 
with black crosses the crown: the curtain, very deep 
at the back, is trimmed with blue velvet and black 
lace: blonde cap with blue flowers; broad blue 
strings. 

Fie. vi1.—Morxixe Cap or Ciear Must, and 
the trimming consists of frills of worked muslin and 
bands of violet-color ribbon. A puffing of ribbon 
surmounts the cape. At each side bows of violet 
ribbon with flowing ends, 

Fie. 1x.—Cap or Brack Browns, intermingled 
with rows of black velvet. Trimming of blue ribbon. 
At the back a bow of blue ribbon with long flowing 
ends, 





GaneraL Remarxs.—The windows of our fashion- 
able stores are already gay with the spring and sum- 
mer goods. The new silks of a superior kind have 
flounces woven in the material, or narrow Bayadere 
stripes. Stripes are more fashionable than plaids. 
In de lains, the stripes are usually covered with 
palms in rich colors on delicate grounds. Chintzs 
and lawns are unusually pretty this year. They are 
unsurpassed for richness of color, and are mostly of 
a palm or arabesque pattern. Skirts still continue 
to be worn long. For thin, or wash dresses, the 
basque is not worn, except for morning dress, when 
the basque is like s loose sacque, finished with a frill 
and belted around the waist. Organdies, lawns, &c., 
intended for dinner or evening dress, are to be made 
with a round waist, with a slight fulness, and con- 
fined by a sash of ribbon matching the dress. Cor- 
sages made low in the neck, and worn with a pretty 
little pelerine cape of the same material as the dress, 
and trimmed with a lace edge, promises to be ex- 
ceedingly popular. Either black lace, or white mull 
basques look exceedingly well with these corsages. 

A rumor has got abroad that the French Empress 
(who rules Paris, and Paris we know rules the world 
of fashion) has diminished the width of her crino- 
line, and that consequently two ladies will be able 
to pass each other on the side walk hereafter. Our 
latest Paris fashions, however, give no hint of this. 
Five, six, and seven skirts still continue to be worn, 
flounces spread wider than ever, and we see no pros- 
pect as yet of our fair belles looking less like Dutch 
ships than heretofore. 

For out-door wear, silk basques of much the same 
patterns as the cloth and velvet ones in our present 
number, or as the cloth basques which we have 
already given, will be much worn. Shawls have 
also regained their popularity which they should 
never have lost, especially with tall persons, or those 
who have long necks and sloping shoulders. 

Bonnets retain much of the winter’s shape, but 
promises not to be so overloaded with trimming. 

Buiack Lace Jackets continue to be much liked. 
They are, indeed, particularly convenient, as they 
are adapted to be worn with any silk dress. One of 
these jackets is composed of rows of insertion of black 
lace edged with narrow lace, and joined together at 
intervals to form the shape. Some are composed of 
black tulle, nearly covered with narrow rows of black 
velvet, and bows and ends of the same. Occasionally 
a light trimming of jet is intermingled with the vel- 
vet or other trimming. Jackets made in the same 
style of white muslin, with puffings, through which 
blue, pink, lilac or green ribbons could be run, would 
be very “dressy.” 

Capes or. Ficuus are trimmed with lace, ribbons, 
blonde ruches, and narrow black velvet. These are 
to be worn with low-bodied dresses of course. Some 
have long ends; others, on the contrary, are tied 
under the arms. They form a pelerine behind and 
reach down to the waist. 

Sierves for morning wear are sometimes made 
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large and plain, confined only with a band at the 
wrist; and sometimes they have two puffings, with a 
gauntlet cuff turned back, and a ribbon run through 
it to correspond with that worn at the-neck. The 
morning collars are generally of embroidered muslin, 
“with or without a trimming of Valenciennes lace. 

The under-sleeves, for full-dress toilet, are made 
of tulle with puffings and a lace frill. They are 
always decorated with ribbon or butterfly bows. 

For ordinary visiting toilet nothing is prettier 
than embroidered muslin sleeves with cuffs of the 
same, elit.up for the hand and trimmed with lace. 

Mornixe Caps are made small, and are composed 
of lace, or of worked muslin, in a variety of rich pat- 
terns. They are trimmed with ribbon of some bright 
color, and frequently black or colored velvet is inter- 
mingled with the ribbon. 

CoLLars are only moderately large, 

PocKET-HANDKERCHIEFS for evening costume are 
profusely ornamented with lace. For plain toilet, 
less lace is used, but they are rich in needlework. 
For visiting dress and morning wear, those with an 
open-work edge, or with rows of hem-stitch are gene- 
rally selected. For this purpose head-dresses with 
colored embroidery are also much in vogue. 

ORNAMENTAL CurFs.—A very pretty little cuff is 
now worn in moderate evening dress, which deserves 
the degree of favor in which it is held on account of 
its own advantages. Its foundation is formed of 
ribbon velvet about an inch and a half in width, 
drawn in about a quarter of an inch from each edge 
with elastic, in the usual way. A slight black lace, 
about three inches wide, must then be taken, its pat- 
tern having been selected for its suitableness for the 
purpose intended—namely, to be traced out with 
small black beads and bugles. These are to be 
diversified according to the design; the larger corner 
and lines being marked by the bugles, the rounds, 
or smaller corner, being covered with small rings or 





short strings of the beads. When this is completed, 
the lace must be fulled in to the edge of the velvet. 
When these cuffs are worn over a plain book muslin 
sleeye confined at the wrist, the lace, which must 
either be a scallop or a vandyke, is well displayed 
from having the white beneath, and bas quite an 
artistic effect. They have also the advantage of pre- 
serving the white sleeve in its purity for a much 
longer time than is possible without their aid. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

Tux present fashions for children’s costume are 
very pretty. One dress, intended for a little girl of 
seven or eight years of age, is composed of cerise- 
color poplin, chequered with narrow stripes in black. 
The skirt at the lower part is ornamented with rows 
of black velvet, disposed horizontally, one above the 
other. The corsage is high, but without a basque, 


‘and is ornamented with bretelles of black velvet. 


The sleeves are long, and finished at the ends with 
revere. The collar and under-sleeves are of worked 
muslin, the latter closing round the wrists. A dress 
of Sevres-blue silk has just been made for a girl of 
ten years of age. It is trimmed up each side with 
horizontal rows of blue braid, the rows having a but- 
ton at each end. The corsage is high, and has a 
long basque, trimmed with rows of blue braid placed 
perpendicularly, The corsage is ornamented from 
the waist to the throat with rows of braid, one above 
another. For out-door costume, a black velvet cloak 
is worn with this dress, and a bonnet of white thierry 
velvet, ornamented with rows of blue velvet.. Small 
roses and buds are mingled with under-trimming of 
blonde, For boys to the age of seven years, the pan- 
taloons reaching to just above the ankle is still popu- 
lar. Dresses of velvet with capes are worn by small 
boys; the drawers reach only to just below the knee. 





PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


Appirions to Crvss.—When additions are made 
to clubs, no premium is allowed, until sufficient to 
make a new club, at the rates remitted, have been 
added, viz: three at $1,66, five at $1,50, or eight at 
$1,25. Consequently, where four are added to a 
club, at $1,25 each, and a premium asked, we cannot 
afford to send it. There must be eight at $1,25 to 
obtain a premium. 

Premiums.—When entitled to a premium, state, 
in remitting, which you prefer. In case no selection 
is made we shall send “The Garland of Art.” 

Post-Orrice Stamps are taken only for fractions 
of a dollar. 

Civs Svsscriptiox.—No subscription, at club 
fates, taken for less than a year. 





How to Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 

Never too Late.—It is never too late in the year 
to subscribe for “Peterson,” for we can always sup- 
ply back numbers te January inclusive. 


Transrerrine Parser, for copying designs in em- 
broidery, &c., forwarded, post-paid, in a neat pack- 
age, for twenty-five cents. 

Enxcrose a Stamp.—Letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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TB PETERSON’S “LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 





The Books in this. 


will be found to be the Best and Latest Publications by the most Popular and 


Celebrated Writers in the World. They are also the most Readable and Entertaining Books published. 
Suitable for the Parlor, Library, Sitting Room, Railroad, Steamboat, or Chamber Reading. 
Published and for Sale by T. B. PETERSON, 102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
BG” Booksellers, News Agents, Pedlers, otc., will be Supplied at Very Low Rates. -@aa 


Copies of any of Peterson’s Publications, or any other work or works Advertised, Published, or Noticed by any 
one at all, in any paper, will be sent by us Free of Postage, on the receipt of the Price. 





MRS. SOUTHWORTH’S WORKS. 
Vivia. The Secret of Power. Complete in two 
volumes, paper cover. Price One Dollar; or bound in one 
volume, cloth, for One Dollar and Twenty-five cents. 
eee The Pearl of Pearl River. Two volumes, 
Price One Dollar ; or bound in one yolume, cl 
fer 7 4s © Doliar and Twenty-five cents. 
A Wife's Victory. Two volumes, cover. Price 
One Dollar; or bound one volume, eleth, for 61.25. 
The Lest Heiress. Two volumes, paper cover. 
oe eens or bound in one volume, cloth, for $1.25. 
a esing Bride. Two volumes, paper cover. 
One Dollar: or bound in ro Iaege vol cloth, Tor $1.25. 
ssutiunenals A Tale of Passion. Two vols., reper 
cover. Price One Dollar; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.25. 


The Curse of Clifton. Two volumes, paper cover. 
Price One Dollar ; or bound in one volume, cloth, for $1.25. 

The Rtooended Daughter. Two volumes, chal cover. 
Price One Dollar; or bound in one volume, i 

The Deserted Wife. Two volumes, 

One Dollar ; or bound in ome volume, cloth, for § 

The Initials. A Love Story of ek Sd E>. 
Two volumes, paper cover. Price One Dollar; or bound in 
one volume, cloth, for One Dollar and Twenty- five cents. 

Mabel; er, Darkness and Dawn. Two volumes, pa- 
per cover. Price One Dollar; or one volume, cloth, for $1. 2. 

Kate Aylesford. A Story of the Refugees. 
Two volumes, paper cover. Price One Dollar; or bound in 
one volume, cl for One Dollar and Twenty-five cents. 

The whole 4 aan above are also published in wi becke fine op 
bound in full Crimson, gilt it sides, full — 

ks. Price Two Dollars a hag 


Price 


elegant presentation 


MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ’S WORKS. 

The Planter’s Northern ee Beautifully Ilus- 
trated. Two volumes, paper cover. ice One 
Bollar ; Pt ecg hm type By wl 1.25. 

Linda. The Young Pilot of the Belle Creole. 
Two volumes, paper cover. Price One Dollar; or bound in 
one volume, cloth, for $1.25 

Robert Graham. The Sequel to, and Continuation of 
Linda, Two volumes, paper cover. Price One Dollar; or 
bound in one volume, cloth, for $1.25. 

Courtship and Marriage. Two volumes, paper cover. 
. Price One Dollar ; or bound in one volume, cloth, for $1.25. 

Renew or, The Snow Bird. Two volumes, paper 

Price One Dollar ; or one volume, cloth, for 61. a. 

Ps Warland. Two volumes, oe 
One Dollar ; or bound in one volume, ne, cloth 

Leve after Marriage. Two volu paper cover. Price 
One Dollar; or Sound ved volume, cloth, reo 25. 

Two yelamee, J 


Prine r Meapeits. Vale. 

Price One Dollar; or one volume, cloth, for $1.25. 

east Banished Son. Two volumes, paper cover. 
One Dollar; or bound in one volume, cloth, for $1.25. 


Price 


Helen and Arthur, Two volumes, cover. Price 
One Dollar; or bound in ene volume, cloth, Por $1.25 
The whole of the above are also published in a v. ~ Sl 

bound in the very best and most uot ond substantial manner. 

in full Crimuon, ¥ with bareony +4 ar full gilt sides, gilt 
backs, ote ., ete., waking the jenna mabermagente books 

Presentation, e oon jn bn country. Price 
#f either one in this style, Tre Dollars 2 copy. 


HARRY COCKTON’S WORKS. 


Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist. One volume, 
Paper cover. Price 50 cents ; ora finer in cloth, for $1.50. 


The Sisters, yp author-of ‘‘ Valertine 
Vox, the Vontellonelat 


The Steward. Se mies Gok Price 50 cents. 
Perey Effingham. By Henry Cockton. Price 60 cents. 








CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 
All neatly done wp in paper covers. 
Charles O'Malley, 
The@rry Lee@rreg Wer, ...........: ccseeescnessncenensenennne 
Horace Templetong.............::srerenes seeevegees 
Tom Burke of Ours, 
Arthur O’Leary, 
Jack Hinten, the Guar 
The Knight of Gwynne, 
Kate O’Donoghte,.. ... 
A complete sett of the above will be sold, or sent to any one, to 
any place, free of postage, for $3.50. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
B. PETERSON also publishes a Library Edition, in FOUR 


large octavo volumes, containing the whole of the above, hand- 
somely printed, and bound in various atyles. 


Price of a sett, four'volumes, bound in Black ee 


“ 
“ 
“ 
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FINE EDITION, 

Charles O'Malley, fine edition, eloth,..............Price $1.50 
Marry Lorrequer, fine edition, cloth,................... 
Jack Hinton, the Guardsman, fine edition, cloth, 
Ten Thousand a Year, fine edition, cloth,... 

do. do. do. htdip aa, aan cover, 
Valentine Vox, fine edition, cloth, 

do. do. cheap edition, paper cover,............ o 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ WORKS. 

The Three Guard By Al der Dumas. Com- 
plete in one large volume. Price 75 cents. 

Twenty Years After. A Sequel to the “Three Guards- 
men,’’ One volume, Price 75 cents. 

Bragelonne; the Son of Athos: being the continua- 
tion of the “‘ Three Guardsmen,” and ‘‘ Twenty Years After.’’ 
One volume. Price 75 cents. 

The Iron Mask. Being the apse aon ng and conclusion of 
the “‘ Three G Tw Price One Dollar. 
Louise La Valliere ; or, mt Second Series and End of the 

“Tron Mask.”” Two volumes. Price One Dollar. 

The Memoirs of a Physician. Beautifully Illus- 

trated. Two volumes. Price One Dollar. 

ao Queen’s Necklace. A Sequel to the “Memoirs of 

a Physician.” Two volumes. Price One Dollar. 

Six Years Later; or, The Taking of the Bastile. A Con- 
tinuation of “ The Queen’s Necklace.” Twovols. Price $1.00 

Countess of Charny ; or, The Fall of the French Monarchy. 
A Sequel to Six Years Later. Two volumes. jee One Dollar. 

Andree de Taverney; or, The Second Series and End 
of the Countess of Charny. Two volumes. Price One Dollar. 

Diana of Meridor; or, France in the Sixteenth Century. 
Two volumes, Price One Doilar. 

The Iron Hand; or, The Knight of Mauleon. 
Illustrated. One volume. Price 50 cents, 

The Forty-Five Guardsmen. Beautifully Illustrated. 
One volume. Price 75 cents. 

Dumas’ celebrated 


Edmond Dantes. Being a Sequel to 
novel of the ‘‘ Count of Monte Cristo.” One volume. Price 50 cts, 


The Memoirs of a Marquis. Complete in two large 
volumes. Priee One Dollar. 

Genevieve. One volume. [llustrated. Price 50 cents. 

Sketches in France. One volume. Prige 50 cents. 

Isabel of Bavaria. One volume. Price 50 cents. 

Felina de Chambure ; or, The Female Fiend, Price 50 cts. 

The Corsican Brothers. One volume. Price 25 cents, 











Beautifully 





Copies of any of the above Works will be sent by Mail to any one, Free of Postage, on receipt of the Price. 
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sad 4 Bils by "B. PEPRRSON, LOM Osta BE, Philadlphi, 


Copies of any of the.Solleming 


be. sent by Mail to.any one, Free of Postage, on receipt of the Price. 





‘CHARLES ‘DIOKENS WORKS. 
All neatly cone upin paper covers. 
Lieedeu@rrt tii. Prle 60’ conte’ 


Bie ick Pi TB yencseprseecosges nepneensunee estes senses 60 
BRR edad) 
Bleak House,,..,,.i . 


David Copperfield 

Dombey &° Soni)... 

wteneheelany. 74 
Christmas Stories, 
Martin Chuzélewit, 
Barnaby Rudge, 
Old Curiosity Shop, 
Sketches by “ Boz,’...............0.... ek 
Oliver Twist, 


A complete sett of the above thirteen — b ay be sold, or 
scat to amy one, to any place; free of postage, for ve Dollars. 


LIBRARY. EDITION, 
B. PETERSON also publishes a complete Library Edition, 
in TIVE very ates oes preve volumés, containing the whole of fhe 
above @orki handsomely printed, and bound in various styles. 


Price of a sett, bound in cloth, .... 
e wT let éloth;.. 
“ 4 bay 


, A brary sty 
¢ Half Turkey, or Half 
“. Half calf, full ancient antiq: 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN TWELVE VOLUMES. This 
edition is printed on very thick and fine white paper, in Twelve 
larze octavo volumes, and is illustrated, with all the original 
Ilustrations by Crnikshank, Phiz, etc., from the original London 
edition, on copper, steel, and wood. Price #1. 50 a volume. 


"Price of & sett, bound in Black cloth, 


“ 



































euaoneimo EDITION. 
omg yy over Five Hundred Steel and Wood 
most beautiful and perfect edition 


wpe editions. 
mp ng oe ens’ W orks has — a 
eepeteal r Type, leaded, ly for this 
series of books ; aad th the edition will pak ly of the most beau- 
tifal Setts of Works ever issued in this or any other country. 
Each work contains near One Thousand , and between 


forty and fifty wart ny illustrating the best scenes in it, and 
each one is contained in two volumes, beaatitally bound. 


THE FOLLOWING ONES ARE NOW pecan 

Pickwick Papers. Two vols., cloth. Price per sett, $2.50 

“ ‘ scarlet, full gilt sides, claus, etc. ., 4.00 

“ “ halfcaif, antique, or half calf, gilt, 5200 
Nichelas mas ye Two vol , cloth, 2.50 
full leiden, ag ete., 4.00 
“ “ half , antiq gil 5.00 
Davia Copperaeld. Two eticiens manors 

scarlet, full gilt, sides, cdgen ete., 

‘s ‘s half calf, antique, or half calf, gilt, 500 
Oliver Twist. Two — cloth, 
scarlet, full lt, sides, edges, etc. 
halfcaif, an que, or halfcalf, gilt, 500 


Bleak House. Two volum on, cath 
“ “ dearlet, fal t, sides, ed, 


“ “ halfeaif, ul gl ue, or half 
Little Dorrit. Two —— cloth, 2.50 
scarlet, full gilt, sides, edges, etc., 4.00 
halfcalf, antique, or halfcalf, gilt, 5.00 
Dombey ond Son. Two volumes, cloth, 
seariet, full it, sides, edges, ete., 4.00 
half caif, an que, or halfcalf, gilt, 5.00 
THE FOLLOWING ONES ARE IN PRESS. 
Old Curiosity Shop. Barnaby Rudge. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. Sketches by Boz. 
Christmas Stories. Dickens’ New Stories. 
Two volumes of which will be published in all of the above 
= >us styles, on the first of each month, until the whole series 


We also publish another edition in duodecim 
the People’s Quition, viz. ; ¥ 


Beautifully Dh 
Tustrations, making it the 
in Bd world, world, and ickens from the original Londo 








a N 


2.50 
ete., 4.00 
gilt; 5.00 


‘ > 


eae 
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DICKENS? . WORKS—PEOPLE’S BDITION. 
pte agg —mee hint od be Kenan y in Twelve volumes, 
emi snen tions, and 

or as fine paper “4 thot hei Edition, but 

oc eae eee pu ie 
imo Edition. Tice 

Copperfield ; Oliver 

: ’ and Dombey and Son, being 
rage eh in this style; One Dollar 
bs inp dy wablithea ain other volumes to complete 

‘ate series will shed pt Bam 5 with the IHustiatea 

Badition, one a month, until the whole are complete. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH’S WORKS. 

Frank Fairlegh ; or, Scenes in the Life of a Private Pupil. 
By Frank &. E Smedley, Esq. Illustrated. Papereover. 50 cents. 

Lewis Arundel. By author of “Frank Fairiegh.” Tilus- 
trated. One volume, paper cover. Price 75 cents. 

Harry Coverdale’s x Parieghs" Now All that Came of 
It. author of “ Frank Fair) eae first published En- 
tire and Unabridged. Ill San aoe’ 
Price One Dollar ; elon amet meme $1.25. 

Lorrimer Little ety A os Gent who wished to see 
Life, and saw it acco vn of ** 

‘Two volumes, paper. ‘ac or one volume, cloth, $1.25. 

Fortunes and Mis of Harry Racket 
Scapegrace. By or of ‘‘ Frank Fairlegh” Complete 
in one volume, Paper cover. Price 50 cents. 


HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

Major Jones’ Courtship and Travels. Beautifally 
illustrated. One volume, cl Price $1.25. 

Major Jones’ Scenes in Geor a. Yon of beautiful 
illustrations. One volume, cloth. ice $1.25. 

Simon Suggs’ Adventures and Travels. Tiles 

trated. One volume, cloth. Price $1.25. 

Humors of Falconbridge. Two large ae 
cover. Price One Dollar ; or bound in one vol., cloth 

ing Foomee and Char- 
acters. 0 volumes, cloth. Price $2.50. 

Dow’s Patent caval By Dow, ge. Complete in 
three volumes. Price $1.00 a vol. in cloth, or 75 cts. in paper. 

Piney Woods Tavern; or, Sam Slick in Texas. 
Illustrated. One volume, cloth. Price $1.25 ; or $1.00in paper. 

Adventures of Captain Priest. Illustrated. Two 
volumes, paper. 75 cents ; or one yolume, cloth, for $1.00. 

American Joe Miller. With 100 Illustrations, One of 
the most humorons books inthe world. Price 25 cents. 

TT. S. ARTHUR’S BEST WORKS. 
Price Twenty-Five Cents each. 

The Lady at Home. The Two Brides. 

Year after Marriage. Agnes el the Possessed. 

Cecilia Howard. Lucy 

eg hildren. The Banker's Wife. 

ve in High Life. The Two Merchants. 

Debtor’s Deughter. Insubordination. 

Love in a Cottage. Trial and Triumph. 

Mary Moreton. The Iron Rule. 

The Divorced Wife. Pride and Prudence. 

ee tees GREAT WORKS. 

The Watchman. J. A. Maitland...Complete in two 
volumes, r tie ice One Dollar; or bound in one 
volume, cloth, for $1.25. 

The Wanderer. By author of “The Watchman.” Con- 
Page in two volumes, wp cover. Price One Dollar ; or bound 
n one volume, cloth, 

The Diary of an ola Doctor. By author of “The 
Watchman.”” Complete in two volumes, paper cover. 

One Dollar ; or bound in one volume, cloth, $1.25. 

The La er’s Sto or, The Orphan’s Wrongs. By 
the author of “The Wi Watchmen,” ”- Two vols., paper. Price 
$1.00 ; or bound in one volume, cloth, for $1.25. 


LANGUAGES WITHOUT A MASTER. 
Price 25 Cents each, or the Five for $1.00. 

French without a Master.» In Six Easy Lessons. 
Spanish without a Master. In Four Easy Lessons. 
German without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 
Italian without a Master. In Five Easy Lessons. 
Latin without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 
The whole are also bound in one volume, cloth, for $1.25. 
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peeks seit 


Wiadineld’s New. New Cook ‘Book; or, Penton 


got: One arieay oo ‘Price One Dollar. 
‘ s New: 
Pasion: “ re Peete pete Cue Dollar, 


ete. By Mrs. Sarah J, Price One Dollar. 
Mise Ke Leslie’s New Receipts for Cooking. One 
Price One Dollar. 


aioe . Hale's New Cook Book. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 
One volume, bovnd. Price One Dollar... 
Deron ELLEN PICKERING’S WORKS. 
Price Twenty-Five Cents eadh. 
‘Gunt= Husband. 


rrel. 

Prince aaa Pedlar. 
Merchant’s Daughter. 
The Squire. 

‘agnee wle. 
The Heiress. 
The Grumbier. 50 cents. 


omads 


GEORGE LIPPARD’S WORKS. 


ds of the American Revolutions or, Wash- 
m and his Generals. Two volumes, paper cover. 
One Dollar ; sean Se nee for $1.25. 
The Quaker Coes s or; The a Hanes f Monk Hall. ‘Two 
volumes, Price On > Pekar: or bound in one 
volume, for ati 25. 


The Lady of Albarone; or, The Poison Goblet. Two 
volumes, Price One Dollar ; 


; or bound in 
Volume, cloth, for $1.26, - a 


"ae tant the Monk of Wissahikon. Two volumes, 
One Dollar; or bound in one volume, 
ah, for $1.26, 


Bianche of Brandywine. Two v 
Price One Dollar ; or poand te did volainh, ah, cloth, Tor 8i. s 
‘Pus’ Wasaxekie.: One volume. Price 50 cents. 
Legends of Mexico. One volume, Price 25 gents, 
Bel of Prairie Eden. A Romance of Mexico. . 25 cents. 


MRS. GREY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
Price Twenty-Five Cents each. 
Daughter. Barenet’s oe oe 
nna. 


Lena Cam prrs 
Belle of th the ke Family. ofa a ny 


Sybil Lennard. Alice Se ont 
The Sita wire, eelaneeed ‘d. Prineiple 
e ee e. 
aneuvring Mother. Mary CA th Denne 


ADVENTURES AND TRAVELS. 
Merete) Stvemsumee im Africa. This book is a rich 
treat. ‘© volumes, cover. Price One Dollar ; or hand- 

somely bound, for One 1 lar and Fifty cents, . 

Don Quixotte.—Life and Adventures of Don 
Quixotte. Two volumes, paper cover. Price One Dollar. 
Life and Adventures of Paul Periwinkle. 

Full of Illustrations. .Price 50 _ 


Wild Oats fows Abroad 


Price 50-eonits! and Off Soundings. 


Paper cover ; or Sel in cloth, gilt. 


GREEN'S WorKs ON GAMBLING. 


Gambling E ed's or, The Arts and Miseries of Gamb- 
Sag. Seclclidtean the Reformed Gambler. Complete in 
two ay paper Qne Dollar ;; or, bound in 


one volume, cloth, gilt, ng a. 25. 
fambling Unmasked; of, The A 
Pessusal Weportence of Jocttaes tk erect Benatiiy tu 
trated from Various Scene in the cour of he 


in two. volumes, Price ry ae 
one ¥elume, eth, gilt. fer OL as aponad in 


Sepret nae Brothers. Green. 
we aly ated Jat 8, are Darioy and 
bound id one volume, ef re eereeiied 


res Gaasie 3 I i a 5 he by Biment’ Com, 


ar 4 zx vant ts tied RAL Uns Web se Price One Dollar ;,or 


Receipt Book. Con-| © 





REYNOLD! GREAT ROMANCES. 
Mysteries of the Court of London. Complete in 
two large volumes, me . Price One Dollar; or bound 
im one volume, cloth, for $1.25. 
Rose aos or, “The Second Series of the of the 
Gourt of London,”’ Three yolum cover. 
or bound in one volume, cloth, for 
aroline of Brunswiek ; or, = pci 
Mysteries of the Court of London.” volumes, 
Price One Dollar ; or bound in one volume, cloth, for 
Venetia Trelawhey 5 being the vous Se tie shat 
conclusion of the Mysteries of the Cont of tag 
vols., paper cover. $1.00; or in One Vol:, Torah tor @ 


Lord Saxondale; bab +04 The wt of Queén Victoria. Two 
volumes, paper cover. One Dollar; or bound in_one 


volume, el aresn oe 
Count -Christoval. The “Sequél to Lord Saxondale.” 
paper cover. Price One Dollar ; or ‘bound in 


Two vol 
one volume, cloth, for $1.25. 


Rosa Lambert; or, The Memoirs of an Unfortunate Wo- 
man. Two volumes, Peper cores Price One Dollar; or bound 
in one yolume, cloth, for $1.25 

Mary Price; or, The saventeue ofa nates id... Tyo 

withthe paper cover. Price One Dollar; or in one 

volume, cloth, for $1.25. 
A “Sequel to Two 


Eustace Quentin. Priee,”’ 


‘Mary 
Marv cover. Price One Dollar; or bound one 
ume, cloth, for $1.25: 1.25. ™ 


Secegh Wilmot; or, The Femacire of a Man-Servanht. hd 
cover. Price douse tH 


volumes, One Dollar; or 
volume, cloth, for $1,25. 
"s Daughter. 


The B A Sequel to jJomph Wil- 
volumes, ap cover, d 


mot.”’ One’ Dollar; 
in one volume, cloth, 
Kenneth. A Romance of the Highlands. Two Wilegs, 
Price One Dollar; or ‘bound im one volume, 


The Rye-House Plot; or, the Conspirator’s 
ter. Two oP ggg om One Dollar; ‘or bound 
in one volume, r $1.25. 


| Isabella Vincent; or, The Two Orphans. earthen, 
cents. 


paper cover. Price 50 

Vivian Bertram; or, A Wife’s Honor. A Sequel ‘to “tIsa- 
bella Vincent.”’. One volume, paper cover, .Priee 50 cents. 

The Countess of Lascelles, Dre Gon Pale BD et: to ‘.Vi- 
vian Bertram.” One volume, paper cover. 

Duke of Marchmont. the Conelusion 6 
Countess of Lascélies,” One volume, paper cover. Price 

The Necr - AR of the Times of ue 
the Highth. One volume. Price 75 cents. MY 


The Soldier’s Wife. Beautifully Mustrated. Priod 50 ots. 
May Middleton; or, The History of ¢ Fortame. Price 50 Cts. 
Massacre of Glencoe. Beautifully Illustrated. Prive 50 cts. 
Mysteries of the Court of Naples. Prite 50 cents. 
The Loves of the Harem. - Price 50 cents. 

Ellen Pérey’s or; The Memoirs of an Actréss. ‘ Price’60 cents. 
Agnes Evelyn; or, Beanty and Pleasure, Price 60 cents. 
Edgar Montrose, One volume. Priee 25 cents. 

The Parxricide. Beautifully Illustrated. Price 50.cents, 
Life im Paris. Handsdmely [llustrated. Priee'60 ents.’ 


EUGENE SUE’S GREAT NOVELS; 


Illustrated Wandering Jems yin he eee 
large Illustrations. Two volumes, 


Mysteries of Paris; and mbinniag the Sequel to it. 
‘0 volumes, paper cover. Price One Dollar, 


Martin the Pounting, on a Titustrated. Two 
volumes, paper cover. Price One Do 


First Love. A Story of the Heart. Pret 25 cénte. 
Woman’s Love. Illustrated. Price 25 cents. 

The Man-of-War’s-Man. One volume.’ Prive 25 cents. 
The Female Bluebeard. Oné volnmé. Price 25 cents. 
Raoul de Surville. One volume. “Price cents! °° 


GEORGE SAND’S WORKS. 
"aoa bro 


Indiana. By author of “ Consuelo,” étc, A very 
First and True Love. A Sand, autiotot*“Cbn- 
ustrated. Price 50 cents. 





and interesting work. Price, 75 cents; or one vol, 
suelo,” “Indiana,” etc., beautifully Ill 


The Corsair. A Venetian Tale. Price 26 cents: 





Copies of any of oa Works Ae Sei De Haig enn anes Free of Postage, on receipt of the Price. 
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most noted robber, 
Lits of Jask Sheppards i po aS 


The Tower of London. es tee 
aia Two volumes. Price One 


oo: Life wen thet Adventures o of Guy Fawkes 


fk, 3 Lae 


ay Sheng Full of beautiful Ilustrations. Price 


The Pistorial sono Dring, Rpantiel tod with fwenty Bight Ba 


Sef obetinc of the Os oe 50 cents. 

Mysteries of the Court of the Stuarts. 50 cents. 

Windsor Castle. One volume. Price 50 cents. 

Life of ns 4 Thomas, the Western Burglar and 
Murdorer. Plates. One volume. Price 25-cents. 

Pictorial Life and aay eaes* of Dick Sito ged 
the Burglar, Murderer, etc. Price 25 

ip ane tet oe the va ihwapbealiond dt of the 

orld. Illustrated. One volume. Price 25 cents. 

Life of Ninon De L’Encles. With her Letters on Love, 
Courtship, and Marriage. Illustrated. One vol. Price 25 cents. 

Pictorial Life and Adventures of Davy Crock- 
ett. One yolume. Price50 cents. 

Grace O’Malley—Her Life & Adventures. 38 cents. 

Life and Adventures of Arthur Spring. 25 cents. 


c..d, PETERSON’S a 
Mabel y ot or, Darkness and Dawn. Two vol! 
‘on Delton: an.ane serene, based in, dete P03 


Kate ag: ~ rag of the Refugees. Two volum 
ate Ay Price One - ; oF in one vol. @loth, for $1.23. 
Cruising in the Last War. First and Second Series. 
Being the complete work. By Charles J. Peterson. ee ay 
bet Valley Farm; or, The Autobiography of 
fs Aearapaien to Jepe geet Jn pana imcher ceageiny: 
ee ee By Chas. J. eet 
EMERSON BENNETT'S Paubrt oxos a 


Border Rover. Two large vo paper cover. 
One Dollar ; Steaks as teen, for $1.25. 


Pioneer's engneer) and the Vaktiows Count- 
ess. Complete me large octavo volume. Price 50 cents. 


Clara Moreland. Price 50 cents ; or in cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
Viola. Price 50 cents ; or in cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 

The Forged Will. Price 50 cents, or in cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
Bllenm Norbury. 50 cents; or in one yolume, cloth, $1.00. 
Bride of the Wilderness. Price 50 cents, 

Kate Clarendon. Price 50 cents; or in cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 
Heiress of Bellefonte & Walde-Warren. 50 cents. 


CAPTAIN MARRYATT’S WORKS. 
Prices Twenty-Five Cents each. 


Jacob F 


aithful. 
Phantom Ship. Pacha of ang! ‘Wale es. | 
— Pirate and Three Cut- | 


Santis Valerie. 50 cts. [ters. 
Midshipman Percival Keene. 50 ets. 
The Na ral 0 Omcer, Poor Jack. 50 cents. 


em hg Search ‘of a Sea King. 50 cents. 
° Peter Simple. 50 cents. 
’ DISRAELI’S POPULAR NOVELS. 

With a Portrait of D’Ileraeli in each volume. 
Vivian Grey. One large volume, octayo. Price 50 cents. 
Wenetia, or, Lord Byron and his Daughter. Price 50 conts. 
Menmrietta Temple. A LoveStory. Price 50 cents, 
The Young Duke. One octavo volume. Price 38 cents. 
Centarini Fleming. An Autobiography. Price 38 cents. 
Miriam Alroy. A Romance of the Twelfth Century. 38 cents. 

SIR E. L. BULWER’S NOVELS. 
Falkland. A Novel. One volume, octavo, Price 25 cents. 
The Rowe; or, The Hazards of Women. Price 25 cents. 
Phe Oxonians. A Sequel to “The Roue.” Price 2% cents. 
Calderon, the Courtier. By Bulwer. Price 123, cents. 





Life “de Taina A. Murrel, the Great Western Land Pirate, 
Life and Adventures of Joseph T, Hare. 
Life of Col. Monroe Edwards. With Ilustrations 
Life of Helen Jowett, and Richard P. Robinson, 
Life and Adventures of Jack Rann. Ilcstzated. 
Kit Clayton. A Sequel to Jack Rann. 

Lives of the Felons. Llustrated. 

Tom Waters; or, The Haunted Highwayman. 

Nat Blake; or, The Doomed Highwayman. Illustrated. 
Bill Horton; or, The D: d Highway Illustrated. 
Galloping Gus; or, The Purse and the Pistol. 

Ned Hastings; or, The Terror of the Road. Illustrated. 
Biddy Woodhull, the Beautiful Haymaker. 
Eveleen Wilson; or, The Trials of an Orphan Girl. | 
The Diary of a Pawnhbroker, Nind Iustrations, 
Silver and Pewter; or, Contrast in New York Lite. 
Sweeny Todd; or, The Ruffian Barber. 


SEA AND PIRATICAL TALES. 
Pictorial ’ emtures of Jack Adams, 
Life —_— 2 Adventures of Ben Brace, the file. 





The Spitfire. A of Chamier, 
lange Yelamee. "Liteietiog. "vies: esas ™ 
= Petrels or, Love on the jag a a Novel equal 4 
the best. By Admiral Fisher. One volume. Price 50 sents. 
Price of the following, Twenty-Five Cents each. 
The Doomed Ship; or, The Wreck of the Arctic Regions 
By Harry Hazel. 25 cents. . 
The Pirate’s Son. Milustrated. 
The Three Pirates; or, The Cruise of the Tornado, 
The Flying Dutchman. 


Life and Adventures of Alexander Tardy, the 
Pirate. 


The Fiying Yankee. By Harry Hazel. 

The Yankee Middy ; or, The Two Frigates. 

The Gold Seekers; or, The Cruise of the Lively Sally. 
The River Pirates. A Tale of New York, founded on fact. 
Dark Shades of City Life. Sequel to “ River Pirste.” 
The Rats of the Seine ; or, The River Thieves of Paris 
Yankees in Japan; or, Adventures of a Sailor. 

Red King; or, The Corsair Chieftain. 

Morgan, the Buccaneer ; The Freebooters of the Antilles. 
Jack Junk; or, The Tar for all Weathers. 

Davis, the Pirate; or; The Freebooter of the Pacific. 
Valdez, the Pirate; His Life and Adventures. 

Jaek Ariel; or, Life on Board an East Indiaman. 
Gallant Tom ; or, The Perils of the Ocean. 

Yankee Jack; or, Perils of a Privateersman. 

Harry Helm; or, The Cruise of the Bloodhound. 
Harry Tempest; or, The Pirate’s Protege. 


REVOLUTIONARY TALES. 


The Seven Brothers of Wyoming; or, The Br- 
gands of the American Revolution. 


The Brigand; or, The Mountain Chief. 

The Rebel Bride. A Revolutionary Romance. 
Ralph Runnion ; or, The Outlaw's Doom. 

The Flying Artillerist. A Tale of Mexican Treach¢y. 
Old Pat; or, The Days of 76. A Revolutionary Tale. 
Wau-nan-gee; or, The Massacre at Chicago. 

The Guerilla Chief. A Romance ef War. Price 50 cents 


BY AUTHOR “WILD WESTERN SCENES.” 

The Rival Belles; or, ona rm a» OAS B. Jones, 
author of ‘“‘ Wild Western 

Life and aaeemaninere of Col. 1. ‘Vanderbomb. By 
author of “‘ Wild Western Scenes,” ete. Price Fifty cen’ 

Life and Adventures of Ned Lorn. By p dos 
“Wild Western Scenes,” One volume, cloth. Price One Dollar. 





Copies of any sf tho above Werks will be sont by Mail to any one, Bree of Postage, on receipt of the Pricg, 
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With Original Iliustrations by Darley and Others. 
: Done up in Illuminated Paper Covers. 
Jenes’ Courtshi With Thirteen Llustrations, 
designs by Darley. Prise 60 cents. 
inte te Poker sits. J.M Field. With Ilustra- 
tions by Dariey. Prive Pitty ovate 
OGharcoal Sketches. By Jowph C. Neal. With Illus 
© onc mame 
Ee ee ee rin oe By W. 8. Burton. 


og pet of Sih Mober, Joseph Cc. Neal. 
Tilastrations by fey Darley. Price ing seats cents. 


Major Jones’ Sketches of Travel. With ith Bight n- 
lastrations from designs by Prive Fifty cents. 


Jones’ Courtship.” Illustrated by 


Cgarter Roce in Kentucky. By W. T. Porter, Esq. 
ions by Darley. Price Fifty cents. 


Oat. & Smith’s ‘Theatrical mticeship. Ilus- 
trated by Darley. Tiny Coke 


The ey ed Bolten or or, stant J. B. Jones, 
author of esuet,” ote. rice Piny conte, 


Yankee ¥ cele Sate kee ry By Sam 
liek, alias Judge Haliburton. Price 50 


Life and Aavendures of Col. etiinen: By 
author of “‘ Wild Western Scenes,’’ etc. Price Fifty cents. 


Bear of Arkansas. a Os A RS ae 


of uatter Life. oe at 
Streaks of Squ By Palos Fifty conte. 


Tustrations by Darley. Price 
‘Major Jones’ Chronicles of rn ore ‘With Il- 
Tustrations by Darley. Price Fifty cents. 
MP! and Adventures of Percival Maberry. By 
. Ingraham. y cents. 
Pade de Forester’s eee Hounds. aM, | EW. 
‘With 1 Price Fifty cents. 


Herbert, Esq. 
Pickings from the meow ume.” With Ilustra- 
tions by Darley. Price Fifty peer 
Frank Forester’s eneaeie Box. With Illustra- 
a”, Darley. Price Fifty "ta 
4 Subjects Arrested and Bound Over. 
Illustrations by Darley. Priee 50 vents. 
Prank Forester’s Deer Stalkers. With Ilusira- 
tions. Price Fifty cents. 
‘Adventures of Ca Farrago. Hon. H. H. 
Brackenridge. With Illustrations. Price Titty sorte 
The Charms of Paris; or, Sketches of Travel and Ad- 
uit aint Price Fifty cents. 
Ginen “Otig ge Lav ontares of Ca im Simon 
Suggs. Illustrated by Darley. Price Fine conte 
Peter Ploddy. By author of “Charcoal Sketehes.” With 
Tilustrations by Darley. Price Fifty cents. 
Widow Rus ‘’ Husband. by author of “ Simon 
Suggs. ustrations. Prive Fifty ce 
Major aden O'Regan h Savonteres. ms H. H. Brack- 
Illustrations by Darley. oe Fifty cents. 
Theatrical Journey-W ork dotal Re- 


~ iid 
- WORKS BY THE BEST fe pe 0 
OCerrer Lyle; or, The Stage in 
Reality. By Teles Mecder’ wow Mrs, Dr. Yaak hw 
of Balti Twov paper cover. Prise One Dolfee ar; 
or in one volume, cloth, for $1.25. 
Medern Chival : > eee of Come 2 ha 
rago and Teague O'Regan’ . pcm agg ty 
trated by Dec. One ol Ak in cloth jce Bl. 5. 
Columbia, the Beautiful Blonde; or, Life in the 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Two vol per. Price Ore 
Dollar; or bound in one volume, cloth, for $1.25. ; 
Life and Beauties of Fanny Ferm. Complete in 
one large volume, bound in cloth, Price One Dollar. 
The Pride of Life. By author of “ Hen Pecked Husband.” 
Two volumes, paper. $1.00 ; or one volume, cloth, $1.25. 
The ‘Autobio. hy of an Orphan Girl. By Alice 
Gray. Two eneuoenent Weis Price $1.00 ; or oné vol., cloth, $1.25 
The Student. A Story forthe Times. Two volumes, paper. 
Price One Dollar ; or one volume, cloth, for $1.25. 
Adelaide Waldgrave; or. = Trials of a Governees. 
By J. ¥. Smith, Eeq. Price 40 cen 
Flirtations in America; * —_ Life in New York. 
Complete in one volume. Price 50 een’ 
The Cabin and Parlor. By “y Thornton — 
Price 50 eents in paper; or bound in cloth for One 
Life in the South. An Antidoteto “Unele Teatets Cabts.”” 
Illustrated by Darley. 50 cents. 
sterics of Three Cities + Boston, New York, and 
is Arteta By A. J. H. Duganne. One volume, 50 cents. 
Red Indians of Newfoundland. A besutifully I 
trated Indian Story. By author of “ Prairie Bird.” aie. 
The Greatest Plague of Life, or, - Adventures of 
a Lady in Search of a good Servant. 60 cents, 
Whitefriars; or, The Days of Charles the Seoond. Com- 
plete in one volume. Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 
Whitehall; or, The bene of Nee sw Cromwell. Complete 
in one volume. ““tlustrated Price 50 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin as it Is, poor Answer to * to’ “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” Illustrated. One volume, cloth. Price $1.2). 
Henry Clay’s Portrait. By Nagle. Size 22 by 30 inches. 
Price One Dollar a copy. Originally sold at $5.00 a copy. 
The Miser’s Heir. By P. H. Myers. Price 50 cents in 
paper cover ; or 75 cents in cloth, gilt. 

Victims of Amusements. By Martha Clark. Suita- 
ble for Sunday Schools. One volume, cloth. Price 38 cents. 
Llorente’s History of the Inquisition in Spain. 

Complete in one large octavo volume. Price 50 cents. 
Gemevra; or, The History of a Portrait. By one of the most 

prominent Writers in America. One volume. Price 50 cents. 
Abbey of Innismoyle. By author of “ Father Clement.” 

Price 25 cents, 
Father Clement. By author of “‘ Dunalien.”’ Price 60 cents. 
The Fortune Hunter. By Mrs. Mowatt. Price 38 cents. 
Wild Sports in the West. By W. H. Maxwell. 50 cents. 
Romish Confessional. By M. Michelet. One vol. 50 cta. 
Salathiel. By Rev. George Croly. Price 50 cents. 








at Peatlocsen’s iratin Bowt By the euthor of 
ren Jones’ maerny od oe Totost Gg. 
Me na Swamp ha ag ode By anther Capplag 
_ Orleans Sketch Book. By “ * 
Ulustrations by Darley. Price Finy ene 


x DR. HOLLICK’s WORKS. 
Hoellick’s Anatomy and Ph 
ee ae 


Dr. Hollick’s F 
fer Brerybody. Pues 38 uae Physieian. A Pocket Guide 


REV. CHARLES WADSWORTH’S SERMONS. 
America’s Mission. A A Thanksgiving 
hares Wearworth a. Frice 35 conte, Pee. By Bor. 


Be cura Wassoera, ie ea BY 


Pelitice 2 ysligton. A Thankaciving Sermon, By 





Arist ¥ + or, Lifeamong the UpperTen. Price 50 cents. 
Tom Racquet; and His Three Maiden Aunts. 50 cents. 
The Two Lovers. A Domestic Story. Price 60-cents 
Arrah Neil. A Novel. ByG.P.R. James. Price 50 cents. 
Sketches in Ireland. By W. M. Thackeray. 50 cents. 
The Coquette. One of the pest books ever written. 50 cents. 
The Orphan Sisters. A beautiful book. Price 38 cénts. 
Siege of Londonderry. Price 37 cents. 

CHRISTY & WOOD'S SONG BOOKS. 
and Uistened to with so. uch delight, as te the Mesle tod the 
songs of the Ethiopian Minstrel« have commenced a new 


e 
epoch in music, edie, aad the heat weiks Suiaing.tp Ghem eo thipe 
mentioned below. Each Book contains near Seventy Songs. 


Christy and W ocod’s Song Book. Illustrated. 12% ots. 
White’s Melodeon Song Book. Priee 12% cents, , 
White’s Plantation Melodies. Price 12% cents. 

W hite’s Ethiopian Song Book. Price 123 cents. 
White's Serenaders’ Song Book. Price 12 rr a 


Christy and White’s Complete Ethio 
Melodies, containing the whole of the + ect 
in one volume, cloth, gilt back. 





Sie et any of tho ove Werks will bot hy Mal nang on, ime SpupnscseedtOelen. 
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UL BOOKS FOR BRYERYROPY. 
panera 0 One AMR ba foe ¥4 per tr Reviormes orment 


: Al: ae Hanared, sag 


sae in paper; or 38 cents 
5° > Weal: 
w to get mee ceo or, to Honest We We Dat Meohasley 
Operatives, Adorontiann, and 


bo ae Sat eer Price 25 cents in paper cover ; 


icilen cling tye er x the Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s a o beg mre he and jete G for 


ation of Bewa of 
tion es ete, Saaten Mpeg Count ‘Drdveny ad 
ol., Prekaiets. Price 7: Svinte 
ampmeare nanatautet a @ Master. (Being a 
pee pram for without Tensor or aay ald whatever, 
n Tanguages without w 
except this book, One large volume, cloth, cloth, Price $1 r 
Pocket Library of U: new: Me and 
enlarged edition 7 eer eh ould own. doents, 
The Lady’s Work-Table Book. «Sinan oe 
60 cents in paper ; Ce ee Price One Dollar, 
atleman’s Science of Pt agnatte 3 and Guide to 
deiety. By Count D’Orsay. ‘ortrait, Price 25 cents, 
es’ Science of "Buanctt Niger Complete Hand- 
ofthe. Toilet. By Countess : Price 25 cents, 
The Co ete Kitchen A Fruit Gardener. 
A work all that haveagarden should own. Price 25 cents, 
sat Complet o or, Flewer G omen: 
: The best w: pis bas dy Piuject tor'pablishes Price 25 oon 
Knowlson’sCom Farrier} or 
All that 1on's Complete Farr this book. 
Knowlson’s Com 
‘Whoever owns acow 


Toilet,” 





Seiten of Soars 
Five L 
60: 


eee | 
25 cents, 
ete Soc or, Cow Decter. 
send forthis book. Price 25 cents. 
Arthur’s Receipts for Putting ts and 
‘Vegetables in Summer to Teone 123¢ cents. 
FRANK FORESTER’S BEST BOOKS. — 


The Quorndon Hounds. By Frank Forester. With 
Illustrations. y cents. 


My Shooting =o me, Frank Forester. With Ilustra- 
by Darley. Fifty cents. 


The Deer Seamed By Frank Forester. With Illustra- 


tions. Price Fifty cents. 

Warwiek Woodlands. By Frank Forester. With 
beaqutifal Mustrations, illuminated. Price Fifty cents. 

The Roman Traitor. By Frank Forester. Two volumes, 
paper cover. Price One Dollar ; or one volume, cloth, for @1.25. 


LIEBIG’S WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 
Agricultural Chemistry. Onevolume. Price 25 cents. 
Animal Chemistry. One volume. Prive 25 cents 
Familiar Letters on Chemistry. 

The Potato Disease. [Pathology. 
Chemistry and Physics in relation to Physiology and 


The above Five works. af Liebig, ate also published complete 
in one large octavo volume, bound, Price$1.50. The three lest 
are only published in the bound volame. 





Se eee eae ee 
Pre fats Sy A Pad oly my 

to} Agmes G an Antolography. suthor of “ Jane ” 

2 | eee at: Cake: By G. P:’ > Radar sah tel 

Being | Moreton Hall's or, The Haunted’House. By . Phipps, Req 


The ca French Girl, An absorbing book. . 


Mysteries of $, or, Annals of a Mad House. 

| Phe Orpham Child, By the Countess of Blessington, , 

The Ghost Stories. A Wonderfal Book. Illustrated. 

Madison’s Exposition of Od@ Fellowship, — 

Abednego, the Money Lender. By Mrs. Gore. 

Gliddon’s Ancient her Monuménts, Retios, de. 

Jose: hine. _By or of ‘‘ Home 

Bell sd a Wud neta. epee 

Mysteries of a Convent. By a Noted Methodist Preacher, 

Jenny Ambrose; or, Life in the Eastern States, 

Philip in Search of a Wife. An Exedlleiit Work.’ 

Admiral’s Daughter. By Mrs. Marsh. — 

The Monk. ' By Matthew G. Lewis. 

Diary of.a Physician. Second Series. ;. . 

The Emigrant Squire. By author of ‘Bell Branden’ 

Rose Warrington. By A. J. H. Duganne. 

The Deformed, and Charity Sister. By Mra. Nortea. 

Female Life ‘tn New York. ‘ Tilustrated. 

Rody the Rover. An Irish Tale, By. 

Ryan’s Mysteries of Marriage. One vol. Tihastrated 

Unele Tom in England. Sequel to “Uncle Tom's Cabia.” 
EXCELLENT SHILLING BOOKS. 

Christmas Onrol. ‘By Charles Dickens. Price 123; cents. 

The Chimes. By Charles Dickens, Price 123¢ cents,» 

Cricket on the Hearth. By Dickens. Price 12% ents 

Battle of Life,. By Charles Dickens. Prive 12}¢ conta 

The Holly-Tree Inn. By Dickens. Price 123, ‘cents. 

Seven Poor. Travelers: By Dickens. Price 12% cent. 

Schoolboy, and other Stories. By Dickens. 1234 cent. 

Sister Hove. By Cliarlés Dickens. Price 12% cents, 


Lizzie Leigh 9; he 
zzie Rune Daughters. By Chae 


3 Bompsen Dade Bion ai poe The nents Bargain. 


A Wife's  hiary. hres Oh ett as Words. 12}, 0. 
Yellow Mask. From Household Words. Price 12% cents 
Mother and Stepmether. By Dickens. Price 123 cent. 
Throne of Iniquity. By Rev. Albert Barnes. 12}; cents. 
Woman. By Lucretia Mott, the Quaker Preacher. 12}, vente. 
Euchre.—Game of Euchre and its Laws. 12k. 
Dr. Berg’s Answer to Bishop Hughes. 12 cents. 
Dr. Berg’s Lecture on the Jesuits, ; 12} canis: 
Life of the Rev. John N. Maflit. Prive 123, cents. 
Odd FeHowship Exposed. Illustrated. Price 121, cents 
Mormonism Exposed. Ful) of Engravings. Pries 12 cts. 
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Dr. — s Arctic Expedition, 2 vols., 
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Guide to Crochet and Fancy 

Khitting. By Sirs, Ann 8. rehehene 

Ladies’ Guide to Beanty—a Serene 

on ah Toilet. tio She Fn aig onpevene 

} wet A f° 88 BEE... ne» ase 
By fe Marrys ue 


author of © Iniiiala™ 
Marriage rei. By autho By Mrs, Gray... 


Woman's Life. By Nie Carlen... 
— to Marry, and how fo get. Mar- 


Madeline O’Moore. "By Leter 
Tere Bride. Paani, “Prairie 





seems City. "By Rev. E i 








Romantic Incidents in the Lives of the 
Queens of ae By J.F. — - 
Dick Tarleto: 


Marion Sneath. 

Charles 

Henri. De la Tour....i.:...s..ccseececese snes 
Fred. Graham ; or, — = Faces... 
The Virgin Queen. édvoscebet 
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clair ; or, r, Lover’s Adv 


50 | The White Cruiser... 


NED BUNTLINE’S WORKS. 
art and Miseries of 8. York, 
vols. 


ears After 
The B’Hoys of Now York... 
Life Yarns... 
The Conspirator’ mn Victim 


The Wheel of Misfort tan 


Tho Buccaneer’s Daughter... 
Edward ard Carrol ; a Persocu 





Ravensdale ; or, the Fatal Duel... 
The Laws for Love and Courtship... 


Tales of the American Revtnten: 
Garry egret or, the Young Conti- 


einen he's 


HUMOROUS BOOKS. 
a of oo Shai j 
Mrs. Partington’s of Fan.. 
Dr. Valentine’s Comic Lectures...... 


Dr. Vi ne’s Comic Metamorph hoses. 
Gas. Bitm* Jokes 
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50 | The Pirate 


50 | Tyburn Tree .. 





Pirate Tales and Adventare: 
Garnelle : or, the Rover’s Oath... 
The Pirate Chief. 

David Watson, the Pirate.... 
Doctor 





The Ocean Child..s...-000+ 
Yankee Privat 





Tales of Romantic Adventure. 


Claude Duval 
Dick Clinton 
Tom King .... 
Ned Scarlet 











Will Watch, the Bold Smuggler 
Delaware Dick ; or, Cruise of the Wasp 
Susan Wylie ; or, the Smuggler’s Bride 
emede J st the Cavern of Death 
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EUGENE SUE’S NOVELS. 
The French Fortune ~~ 


Atar Gull ; AA ya Bridel geo 
Helene ; or, thé Children of * 
The Adventures of Hercules Hardy..... 


ALEXANDER DUMAS’ NOVELS. 
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the Star of Mingrelien, 
man, the Brigand Chief... 
Wass the Wehr Wolf... 
Herbert, the Pride of the Mess... 
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id Last Days of Pompeil .......0c<-r00+ 
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The Pale Lily. An Indian Tale 
Pictorial Life and Adventures of Mar- 
= 1 5 the Female Horse 


G. P. BR. JAMES’ WORKS. 


The Belle of the Court .. 
= “paneer or the. "Broth 
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Pi amanda of the Old School 
Richelieu, a Tale of Louis XIII... 
The Robber 


The Gipsey...s...0 vosepovcgasersecedveowen-bn06s 
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SERIES OF HIGH WAYMEN BOOKS. 


Gentleman Jaek ; or, Life on the Road. 
Jack and his Bride 


5 | The Lime- 


The Mysterious Docto 
The Commander of Malta oasbaprideows 
of Bensiald... - - 











Ella a3 
Bandits of the 
The 

tor. 
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a Mulgrave ; or, Jesuit Exoou 
ship. 
Every Lady her own Shoemaker 
+. at Europe. By Horace Gree 
ey 








Pr d udice. M 
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Man 
A Man in Search of a Wife. .0...00....01.06 
a BN Hearts ...scesecicevesssocesseceeses 





Heirs of Derwent; 
The Sw Steed 
The Monk’s. Re’ 














SAMUEL LOVER’S NOVELS. 


Mandy Andy. Tilnstrated...........++» oop 
Rory O’More. Illustrated oop 
Barney O'Reirdon, the Irishman. 


TALES OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


Adventures of Tom Stapleton............. 
rou ray Al in Slices 





Dare-Devil Dick 
nant heneyade aiipeay 


The The Higire for L' 
Claude’s Last Buick 5 
Black Bess ; or, Cinnde to the Rescue... 
Clande in his D g 
The Struggle for Life. ..........c¢ssseceeses 
Clande in a Convent 
Gilderoy, the Freeb 

The Pirates of the Mississi pp 
Jenny Diver, the Female H 
Jack Cade. 
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W. H, MAXWELL’S NOVELS. 
50 


The Adventures of Capt. Blake... : 
ie Bivouac ; or, the Rival Suitors .... 


bes cy JAMES GRANT’S NOVELS. 


at or, Scottish Musketeers.. 
Era E Hinton: or, the Queen’s Own... 
ellow Frigate; ; or, the Two Siahens.. 


50 
50 
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The Midnight Queen 

The Belle of the Bowe sate 

Ellen Grant; or, Fashionable Li 
New York 
1 Bolton 


Cc 
The Orphan Seamstress 
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GAYE. METRE BASF WORKS, 


The Scalp Hunters, 

The White Chief. 

The Rifle Rangers. Illustrated 
The War Trail. Tihust? R.. 
The Quadroon: With 


The Waals of New Yor’ 

Fifteen Minutes around ‘Now ae ais 
New York woe Gas Light... pechenbiie 
New York 

Celio; or, New York ‘ghove Ground... 
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MAJOR RICHARDSON’S BOOKS. Hastie Martinetn’s Paste oa Publ... 2% rm ‘of Chevalier Wikoff.... 
Journal to the Rocky Mountai Goer nie hite’s Eslepion Joke Book. ae 
Matiia ecggueie oly pe of Ra Chips frm Uncle Gan'r Jack meen 
“6 im 's Jack-Knif 
| Ecarte ; eentte 5 cy, Saleeee of Dee, Peeskes ete Comical res of David Dafficks 3 
——- bm of Chicago... S I erfield’s Art of Letter-Writing 
BY BEST AUTHORS. 
Life of Rinaldo Risaldini.................. 26 
Swedes in Prague... 4 
Wastecanet oc Boies 3 1 Seton the Chip Boy of ” 
4 enon voce ; or, 
Pride and Prejudice. By Miss Au % 3 a Sabiedaree am 
on War.... The Gentleman’s Daughter................ % 
aera” tole Speeches........ 12 12 | Rodney O’Brien ; or, Mysterious Man. 40 
i The Char! i bo | Woes Mi of Sones Gomer “ue 
50 ‘s Minst n -12Y 
| Ri 00d the Rover .....c.ccicecesccseeses o . 80) We bs ow Plantation Melodies....:.12 4 
} The of do eabbetivntvcddsocstidonse wr . 25 | Raniett’s Arcbitet A rae eg of Or 
' ese ‘- 
Cc Park. Miss Austen. 3s = Designs Domeatie and Or 
The Lake Outlaw....c...-.-..sc-sossss-sssse % - 2 
j beadotesbebsrete 
} Last of By bedsindsotsdeslt’, OS = 
Diseases of Winter, their scvessecsse 5 25 
Shaker Lovers 5) 50 
Life of Manon Lescaut .........cc0c00..00 50 5 
Life of General | dbtibhisiecistdecrsces ‘SS 25 
te; to the 25 25 
Gregory's Guide to plienn. a “3 
Gregory sbeererseee Western Scenes 60 Weeibell; or, The Ways of panied” 
List of Post Offices in U.ftates........... 25| Buquire Within for Anything re BUINIE comsesercermengs scutes 
Rochester Knockitige.iic.ci..c.ccccc000 25 ‘ant to Know; or, over 3,500 Facts — bet gt or, To Will and To Do. 1 % 
Leavenworth. J.D. putas for the Peeple. Illustrated. 12mo. + 
Paris to the orld. 50} 500 large PAges...s.sar-cmssersscrsererenrne 100 x By We 8 i 
| ag merey 25 | Live and Learn. 216 pages.,............. 50 Siechaion of By Oliver Byrnes 4 
en Siem in aee inrack aoe te] Semana sean 
, a e 00 ec nventors, an neers... 
The uD 25 | The Artist's Bride. By Bennett......-1 00 | Mechanien: Their Principles and 
25 | Which—' tor the Left........... 125 | tical Applications. By Oliver Byrne. % 
25 | Na. Motu; or, Rovings in the Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With 
25/ South Seas.: 1 Bound in cloth, with flexi- 
25 | School for Husbands. ao Ri WE eet ir nichaskecoreeccqnees » 
~ & Ogilvie ; or, 50 poses ane Papasan, By Mra. Gore, 50 
25 and Stories of =e at deedttien Psy riend Wriggies. With 100 cuts, 3 
25 - ~ isDtvestamest Sam. Browa, oe the Outlaw.. 5) 
25 25 William Poole .... . B 
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= The Serensay Erasing Fes 
‘&@- Any two of the Three Dollar will be sont one for Five Dollars ; or any one two years for Five Dollars. 

| ts, &e., th hout the country, who wish to make money on 8 

capital, would do well te address T.  Peteens wee ae furnish a outfit for a comparatively small amount. 

} All orders for subscriptions to an: of the above Works, will be promptly attended to, and forwarded by the fra mall 

' in the country can enclosea bank or gold, or stamps, in a letter for any of them, and it will come safe. So come or send, by 

| trong gant pawn to 

7 BB. PRTSRTOY, Ve. 102 Chestnut St., 4 
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PASSION FLOWER IN EMBROIDERY. 
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